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Shriver Hall reopening 
delayed until next year: 


By JAMES SCHARF 
Staff Writer 


For the second semester 
in a row, students will be 
unable to use Shriver Hall 
as a performance venue due 
to additional renovations. 
Shriver, has been 
under construction 
summer 2017, 
nally slated to reopen at 
the beginning of the spring 


which 
since 
was origi- 


McLean explained that 


the deadline became unre- 
alistic after expanding the 


project to include a new 
HVAC system and updated 


fire alarm and sprinkler sys- 


tems in order to meet new 
building code requirements. 
JHFRE also plans on 


adding new features to the 


auditorium, main 
boardroom 


Room. The project will also 


lobby, 


2018 semester. However, include adding new seat- 
the project ing, floors 
has been and win- 
extended ters : dows. 
through Construction “iN Ba 
the 2018- never takes the that we've 
2019 school , finished 
year. amount of time studying 
Sopho- that they say it the building 
more Emily a : and __plan- 
Velandia will. ning for 


did not ex- 
pect the 
University 
to meet its 
January 
deadline and subsequently 
was not surprised by the 
delayed opening. 
“Construction never 
takes the amount of time 
that they say it will,” she 
said. “When they told us 
that it was going to open in 
January, I actually remem- 
ber commenting to some- 
one, 


” 


~~ Inan athe to The Neo 


Letter, Bob McLean, the vice 
president of Johns Hopkins 
Facilities and Real Estate 
(JHFRE), explained that 
the original goal of con- 
struction was to replace the 
lighting and electrical sys- 
tems in the auditorium. 


— EMILY VELANDIA, 
SOPHOMORE 


‘It won't be open in 


what needs 
to be done, 
it’s clear that 
the overall 
project will 
have to continue into the 
2018-2019 academic year,” 
he wrote. 

Some — students 
has been extended in order 
to eliminate traces of asbes- 
tos in the building. McLean 
wrote that the current ren- 


these claims. 


an asbestos problem in the 
building before construc- 
tion,” McLean wrote. “What 
it means is that the renova- 
tion process itself might 
have released asbestos con- 
tained in building materials 
Sere SHRIVER, pace A4 


and Clipper 


ares mean ter eres sorg 


have | 
worried that construction | 


By DIVA PAREKH 
Copy Editor 


This semester, the Peer- 
Led Team Learning (PILOT) 
program at Hopkins faces a 
shortage of funds. PILOT’s 
budget is allocated on a 
yearly basis, and the pro- 
gram used more than half 


| of that budget during fall 
ovations are unrelated to | 
ing for the He semester. 


2017, resulting in less fund- 


ers were not informed of 
the program’s funding is- 
sues until immediately af- 
ter they were asked to give 
their schedule preferences 
in mid-January. 

“We were told that there 
would be fewer sessions 


inl PSAs s 


Roserberper said that lead- 


available because... we just 
had used up more than half 
of the yearly budget in the 
fall,” he said. “[PILOT Di- 
rector Ariane Kelly] com- 
municated to us that some 
people wouldn't be able 
to have a session, but they 
would then have preference 
next fall.” 

Junior PILOT leader Fe- 
lipe Takaesu appreciated 
transparency in 


peti that Kelly had been 


reaching out to the admin- 
istration to find a resolution. 

“They were very trans- 
parent about it,” he said. 
“Ariane said she was doing 
her best by emailing the 
Dean and that she was try- 
ing to resolve the issue.” 


heflecting on the history of black students at Hopkins 


By VALERIE CHAVEZ 
Senior Staff Writer 


Since black undergrad- 
uates were first admitted 
to the University in 1945, 
they have worked to make 
Homewood a more inclu- 
sive campus. This year 
the Black Student Union 
(BSU), founded in 1968, 
celebrates its 50th anni- 
versary. 

As Black History Month 
comes to a close, The News- 
Letter spoke to black stu- 
dents, alumni and faculty 
who reflected on how the 
University has changed 
over the years. 


Hopkins Before the 
Civil Rights Act 


University founder Johns 
Hopkins was an abolitionist 
with Quaker roots. Hopkins 
also allocated part of his 
money to the formation of 
The Johns Hopkins Hospital 
Colored Orphan Asylum, 
which operated between 
1875 and 1924. 

Justin Jones, who gradu- 
ated from Hopkins in 2010, 
said that the many practices 
that the University adopted 
after Hopkins’ death would 
have been against his own 
wishes. 

“There are a lot of ques- 


INSIDE THIS ISSUE 


Black Panther raises the bar 


Marvel's Black Panther 
impresses with its 
perfect amalgam of 
action, visuals and plot 


that also brings social 
issues to the forefront. 
ARTS, PAGE B3 


tionable things about Johns 
Hopkins’ history, but the 
man himself is surprisingly 
cool,” Jones said. “Johns 
Hopkins himself was really 
anti-war and anti-slavery. 
He was a really righteous 
dude.” 

The land which is now 
Homewood campus once 
belonged to Charles Carroll, 
a prominent Maryland poli- 
tician and one of the signers 
of the Constitution. There 


are records of slaves living © 


on the Carroll estate. 
Kendall Free, a sopho- 
more and member of the 
BSU, commented on how 
she was surprised at how 


much effort has gone into 
maintaining the Home- 
wood House, which previ- 
ously belonged to the Car- 
roll family. 

“This is a slave-owner’s 
house that we're preserv- 
ing and keeping nice on our 
campus,” Free said. “I have 
to walk by that very fre- 
quently.” 

The first black student at 
the University, Kelly Miller, 
was admitted 11 years after 
it was founded. Miller en- 
rolled in a Ph.D. program 
in mathematics but left the 
University two years later to 
finish his degree at Howard 

See HISTORY, pace A5 


SpaceX makes a drive into space 


Following the launch of SpaceX’s Falcon Heavy 
Rocket, scientists explore how the unique 
spacecraft is enduring its travels. 

SCITECH, PAGE B7 


Russia, Dope and the Olympics 
Columnist Adam Orla-Bukowski argues for 


harsher consequences for Russia in the Olympic 
doping scandal. SPORTS, PAGE B12 


THE 2018 INTERSESSION Witness THEATER SHOWCASE 


COURTESY OF GIOVANNA MOLINA 
Last weekend, Witness Theater wowed audiences with four one-act plays, written and directed by students. See our coverage on page B3. 


PILOT adjusts to high demand amid limited funds 


Vice Dean of Undergrad- 
uate Education Joel Schild- 
bach said that this semester, 
PILOT will be overspend- 
ing the budget. 

“What we have to do is 
we have to go back and re- 
configure the budget. Right 
now, it’s very clear that 
werte going to overspend 
the budget,” he said. “What 
both schools _ [Krieger 


School of Arts and Sciences 


ae 


and Whiting School of En- 
gineering] are going to have 
to do is find resources and 
bring that in to make up for 
the deficit.” 

Schildbach also  ad- 
dressed the reasons why 
PILOT used more than half 
of its budget during the 
fall semester, such as the 
University offering addi- 
tional courses and sections. 

See PILOT, pace A6 
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City considers ban on new 
crude oil train terminals 


By JACOB TOOK 
News & Features Editor 


Baltimore 


The City 
Council Land Use and 
Transportation | Commit- 


tee met on Wednesday to 
discuss a bill prohibiting 
the construction of crude 
oil train terminals in the 
City. Advocates for this 
bill argue that the pollut- 
ants and threat of explosion 
from crude oil trains make 
them too dangerous to run 
through Baltimore. 
Chesapeake Climate Ac- 
tion Network (CCAN) and 
Baltimore Clean Water Ac- 
tion (CWA) have led the 
campaign against crude oil 
trains since 2013, when one 
exploded in Lac-Megantic, 


| Quebec, killing almost 50 


people. According to CWA, 
165,000 Baltimore residents 
live in areas that might be 
affected by an explosion. 
Most of the crude oil 
that is shipped to port cit- 
ies like Baltimore comes on 


COURTESY OF JACOB TOOK 
Councilwoman Clarke spoke at a rally in support of banning crude oil terminals. 


trains from North Dakota. 
Because the oil is shipped 
between states, local gov- 
ernments have little power 
to regulate shipments. In- 
stead, cities like Portland, 
Ore. and Vancouver, Wash. 
have passed legislation to 
regulate train terminal con- 
struction in urban areas. 

Jennifer Kunze, the 
Maryland state organizer 
for CWA, said that they 
had concerns about both 
the safety of Baltimore 
residents and the long-term 
environmental impact of 
crude oil. 

“The oil companies are 
putting communities across 


the country near these rail 


lines at risk with each ship- 
ment,” she said. “They're 
obviously putting every- 
one on the planet at risk by 
continuing to extract with 
more and more extreme 
measures this crude oil that 
we know we need to keep 
in the ground if we're going 
See CRUDE OIL, pace A4 
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Peabody alum composes Baltimore Metro closes for emergency repairs 
music tor 2018 Olympics 


By JAE CHOI 
For The News Letter 


Peabody alum and ac- 
claimed South Korean 
guitarist and film score 
composer Byeong Woo Lee 
composed the music for the 
opening and closing cere- 
monies of this year’s Winter 
Olympics in Pyeongchang, 
South Korea. 

Lee has composed 
music for many famous 
South-Korean movies, in- 
cluding The Host, A Tale 
of Two Sisters and Mother. 
In addition to composing 
film scores, Lee has pro- 
duced his own albums 
and composed original 
video game music. 

Lee was born in Seoul 
in 1965 and began playing 
guitar at age 11. He received 
his graduate performance 
diploma in guitar from the 
Peabody Institute in 1998 
and earned a second in 
chamber music in 2000. 

Originally a_ classical 
guitarist, Lee received for- 
mal classical guitar train- 
ing in Europe and _ later 
began studying at the Pea- 
body Institute. He is the 
2010 recipient of the Johns 
Hopkins University Knowl- 
edge For The World Award, 
which is granted to alumni 
who have achieved success 
in their fields. 

Lee described his expe- 
riences at Peabody as for- 
mative and inspiring. He 
explained how the rich aca- 
demic environment allowed 
him to explore diverse mu- 
sical avenues, which con- 
tributed to his already di- 
verse set of skills as a pop 
musician, classical guitarist 
and chamber musician. 

He is particularly thank- 
ful for Guitar Department 
Chair Julian Gray, who was 


his guitar professor while | 
he was studying at Peabody. | 


“As I was attending 
school, I tried a lot of the 
things I wanted to do. My 
colleagues and_ teachers 
were a great influence, 
motivated me and helped 
me continue to grow in 
music. I want to encourage 


. people to enjoy that influ- 


ence,” he said. “I hope that 
all the students can grow 
and try new things while 
in school.” 

In writing music for the 
opening ceremony of the 
Olympics, Lee said that he 
sought to capture the emo- 
tional effect of the cultural 
performances and the spirit 
of the ceremony. 

“The director of the 
show created a narrative,” 
he said. “I created the mu- 
sic to amplify the emotional 
content of the narrative. It is 
the same with a movie. The 
music defines the scene.” 

According to Lee, the 
opening ceremony’s themes 
were balance, peace and 
harmony. These themes 
highlighted the mutual de- 
cision between North and 
South Korea to appear as a 
united team in the opening 
ceremony. It also referred 
to the historic handshake 
between South Korean 


President Moon Jae-in and - 


North Korean leader Kim 
Jong Un’s younger sister, 
Kim Yo-jong. 

Kim Yo-jong’s appear- 
ance in South Korea marked 
the first time any member of 
the ruling Kim dynasty had 
set foot on South Korean 
soil since the Korean War. 

Lee composed music for 
three of the ceremony’s pre- 
sentations. 


Lace ea) 


The first presentation 
was titled “The River of 
Time” and featured 
elderly man singing the 
traditional Korean 
“Arirang.” 


song 


Lee discussed the sig- 
nificance of the 
which is an unofficial na- 
tional anthem 
Korea. 

“It is about difficult 
times in our country’s his- 
tory,” he said. “During the 
show, you see a boat rise 
from the stage, and there 
is buckwheat blossoming 
by the riverside. It is a story 
about hope despite difficult 


storms and tides, and at the | 
end of the show, you can | 


see the Milky Way appear 
in the sky.” 

Lee said that the sec- 
ond presentation, titled 


for South | 


an | 


song, | 


By ANNA GORDON 
Staff Writer 


The Baltimore Metro 
SubwayLink (Metro) has 
been closed since Feb. 11 
due to emergency repairs 
and_ will likely remain 
closed until March 11. The 
shutdown took place with 
less than 24 hours of notice 


to commuters. 


“All For the Future,” wasa | 


show about South Korea’s 
future. 

“It is about the country’s 
advances in technology and 
communication,” he said. 

He also composed mu- 
sic for the 
tured 1,218 drones 
signed by Intel. This 
show won the Guinness 


unmanned aerial vehicles 
airborne simultaneously. 
Lee’s music will also 
play at the closing ceremo- 
ny scheduled for Feb. 25. 


ceremony’s | 
drone show, which fea- | 
de- | 


The Maryland Transit 


| Administration’s press re- 


lease stated that the Metro 
rails had an amount of wear 
that could have potentially 
derailed a train and could 
not wait until the summer to 
fix. Ina November 2016 geo- 


| metric evaluation, 17 out of 


19 tracks were deemed un- 
safe for trains to run. 
Initially, the shutdown 
was only for the northwest 
leg of the system where the 
damage was found to be 
particularly bad. However, 
two days later the entire 
system was shut down. 
Since then, The Baltimore 
Sun has revealed through 
an MTA inspection report 
that the rails were unsafe 
as early as November 2016. 
The Metro saw roughly 
40,000 commuters a day, 
including many Hopkins 
affiliates. One of the most 


| popular subway routes ran 
World Record for most | 


between Owings Mills and 
the med campus. 

The state government 
has allocated $2.2 million in 
emergency funding in or- 
der to provide free buses for 


those affected by the Met- 
ro’s shutdown. These buses 
run from 5 a.m. to midnight 
on weekdays and 6 a.m. to 
midnight on weekends. 

However, commuters say 
that the buses are inefficient 
and take significantly more 
time than taking the metro. 

Baltimore resident Vel- 
ma Pack said that it can 
take her up to three hours 
to get home from work us- 
ing the bus system. 

“The local bus stops at 
every stop that the Metro 
would have stopped at,” 
Pack said. “It doesn’t wait 
for someone to come aboard 
or discharge. It just sits.” 

She noted that riding the 
bus has its own benefits. 

“The good news is that 
the seats are usually com- 
fortable/” Pack said. “The 
bus is relatively clean com- 
pared to the train. The driv- 
ers are polite.” 

Other Baltimore  resi- 
dents like David Hernan- 
dez have turned to trans- 
portation services such as 
Uber. Though he tried to 
use less expensive services 
such as the Charm City Cir- 
culator, he found them less 
accessible. 

“We're waiting for what 
we think is the Circulator,” 
Hernandez said. “There 
used to be a sign right up 
here, and we don’t see the 
sign anymore. I’m tempted 
to get another Uber.” 

Baltimore resident Mon- 
ica Sullivan works at the 


ji 


COURTESY OF ALYSSA WOODEN 


The Metro has a stop near the School of Medicine in East Baltimore. 


Howard Hughes Medical 
Institute and has relied on 
the Metro to commute since 
2005. She said that the sub- 
way system in Baltimore 
has always been unreliable 
and that Hopkins should 
offer Baltimore residents an 
alternative solution. 

‘(The Metro’s] never 
been... great. Not even sub- 
par,” Sullivan said. “It’s 
pretty poor, and I wish 
Hopkins would get some- 
thing that would help 
shuttle employees... this is 
just the cherry on top of the 
sundae. I don’t know what 
could get worse.” 

Sullivan was also frus- 
trated with the way the 
state government _ has 
handled transportation in 
Maryland in general. 

“Td like for Maryland to 
take a page out of Philadel- 
phia or New Jersey or New 
York or somebody else’s 
book on how to run a sub- 
way,” she said. 

Many residents, such as 


Tenise Shakes, were frus- 
trated by the short notice 
they were given to prepare 
for the delay. 

“They didn’t allow us to 
plan,” Shakes said. “On our 
ride to the subway station 
there was a sign at the sub- 
way station saying this sta- 
tion was closed. I thought 
maybe the next station was 
open. So I went to the next 
station and that was closed 
and at that station there was 
a personnel that said the en- 
tire subway is closed.” 

Baltimore resident Don- 
nell Williams said the lack 
of notice almost caused 
him to miss a day of work. 

“If I want to keep my 
job I have to be ready for 
the change,” Williams said. 
“They could have given us 
a better notice time with- 
out us just finding out that 
morning. 

While the Metro is set to 
reopen in March, it is expect- 
ed to close again in August 
2018 to repair worn tracks. 


By KELECHI 
NWANKWOALA 
For The News-Letter 


In the past few months, 
more Hopkins students 
have fallen ill with the flu 
than in recent years. The 
Health and Wellness Cen- 
ter (HelWell) reports that 
it has diagnosed 107 cases 
of the flu since November. 
Last school year, between 
November and February, 
HelWell diagnosed 57 cases. 

Students across campus 


are dealing with the fallout 
of coughing, fever and miss- 
ing classes. Freshman Ol- 
ivia Brown recalled how her 
sickness quickly escalated. 
“I have a history of 
asthma and pneumonia 
and bronchitis, so I as- 


sumed it was nothing. But 
by like 10 p.m. that night I 
couldn’t breathe, so I went 
to the ER,” she said. “I 
went from fine to having 
an above 104 fever.” 
Brown said she stayed 
in the hospital for six 
hours, where doctors gave 
her Tylenol in addition to 
IVs to help with dehydra- 
tion. She also had a chest x- 
ray taken. Brown is unsure 
of how she contracted the 
flu but said it was probably 
due to close contact with 


Ge Oe 


peers. 

“I got sick the same way 
anyone gets sick in college,” 
she said. “We're around 
people who are sick all the 
time.” 

Freshman Maggie Lin- 
hart was in bed for three 
days before she eventually 
reached out for help. 

“I thought it was getting 
better, and then it started to 
get worse. My fever spiked 
up to 103,” she said. 

Linhart called the Hop- 
kins Emergency Response 
Organization (HERO) for 
advice. While they were 
unable to provide assis- 
tance, they suggested that 
she go to the hospital. 


Other students, _ like 


‘freshman Sonomi. Oyagi, 


lamented how long the flu 
kept them in their beds. 
Seeking treatment was key 
to Oyagi’s recovery. 

“I was out for three days. 


‘I spent all of Sunday in 


bed doing nothing,” Oyagi 
said. “I went to the doctor 
and got fluids and a breath- 
ing treatment because I was 
pretty wheezy at that point. 
They gave me a prescrip- 


tion for Tamiflu so I started” 


taking that.” 
Similarly, Linhart  de- 

scribed how she had to miss 

four days of class because of 


the flu. The 
flu not only 
kept  stu- 
dents from 
attend - 
ing their 
classes, but 
also from 
work and 
other ob- 
ligations. 
In_addi- 
tion, stu- 
dents had 
to navigate 
absence 
policies 
and ask for 
extensions 
on missed 
assignments. For senior 
Taylor Veracka, coming 
down with the flu caused 
some stress in terms of her 
workload. 

“Both of my academic 
classes only meet once a 
week, so I was nervous 
about being behind. Luck- 
ily the professors were 
not overly concerned,” she 
wrote in an email to The 
News-Letter. 

Many students said that 
their professors were un- 
derstanding of their illness 
and did not penalize them 
for missing class. Some, 
like Oyagi, asked for ex- 
tensions on assignments, 
which were granted. 

According to HelWell 
Director Roanna_ Kes- 
sler, the risk of contract- 
ing the flu is amplified by 
the college environment, 
in which everyone lives 
in close contact with each 
other. Kessler explained 
how HelWell has prepared 
for this flu season. 

“We have been working 
since August to prevent the 
spread of flu at Hopkins 
by offering a total of 9 on- 
campus flu vaccine clinics 
as well as offering the vac- 
cine during clinic visits,” 
she wrote in an email to The 
News-Letter. 


FILE PHOTO 
HelWell diagnosed almost twice as many cases of the flu this year in comparison to last year. 


ye 


In addition, HelWell 
worked with the Provost 
and President's Office to 
draft letters informing stu- 
dents about the flu season 
and how to prevent the 
spread of the disease. 

They sent information 
to Residential Life on flu 
prevention and asked that 
it be posted in residence 
halls. HelWell also has flu 
information posted on their 
website. 

In terms of treatment, - 
HelWell has a variety of 
resources. They currently 
give out free face masks, 
hand sanitizer, ibuprofen, 
acetaminophen and _ther- 
mometers, and they also 
carry free cold-care kits 
containing cough drops, 
tissues, tea and soup for 
people in need. 

HelWell also offers 
medical services to people 
who come in for treat- 
ment. 

“[We] offer same day as- 


sessment by a measure. 

triage nurse “Accord- . 
to sick stu- “] went from ing to the 
dents,” Kes- : CDCZ this 
sler wrote. fine to having aN year’s flu shot 


“During the 
visit the pro- 
vider will as- 
sess the stu- 
dent for signs 
and = symp- - 

toms of the flu. We have a 
free rapid flu test that we 
use if the diagnosis or man- 
agement would be affected 
by the test outcome.” 

Even before students 
contract the disease 
though, there are multiple 
steps that can be taken to 
decrease the spread of the 
flu. Kessler recommends 
washing hands or using 
hand sanitizer often. If stu- 
dents live in a residence 
hall, they should disinfect 
surfaces that have a lot of 
human contact. If students 
do get the flu, Kessler sug- 
gests that they stay home 


above 104 fever.” 


— OLIVIA BRowN, 
FRESHMAN 


Homewood Campus sees increase in cases of influenza virus 


until they have been fever 
free for 24 hours. 

In terms of prevention, 
Kessler stressed the impor- 
tance of getting the flu vac- 
cine as the primary means 
of protection. Last year 
HelWell gave a total of 1,743 
flu vaccines. This year they 
have given 1,697 to date. 

“We also have difficul- 
ty getting more students 
vaccinated since this is a 
young healthy population 
and students may think 
that because they have 
never gotten the flu be- 
fore there is no need for 
the vaccine,” she wrote. 
“Other students are wor- 


ried that the vaccine itself — 
will make them sick — 


which is not true since the 
vaccine contains an inacti- 
vated virus.” 

Even though studies 
have shown that this year’s 
flu shot is not as, effective, 
Kessler still thinks it can 
be helpful as a preventative 


is 36% effec- 
tive,” Kessler 
wrote. “Last 
year’s flu shot 
was around 
40% effective. 
In a ‘good match’ year the 
efficacy is above 50%, how- 
ever, there are still many 
advantages to getting the 
vaccine — including less 
severe symptoms if you do 
get the flu.” 

Still many students, like 
Veracka, chose not to get 
the shot for other reasons, 
even ones as simple as a 
lack of free time. 

“T did not get the flu shot 
this year, and | normally 
always do. I just found my- 
self to be so busy that I kept 
putting it off, saying, I'll 
do it tomorrow, next week, 
eventually,” she wrote. 
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Christian symposium Former U.S. ambassadors share thoughts on Putin 
explores faith in STEM: 


By GIULIANA LEOTTA 
For The News-Letter 


The second annual 
Symposium on Christian 
Faith, Reason, and Voca- 
tion took place on Satur- 
day, Feb. 17. The sympo- 
sium was hosted by the 
University’s 8:32 Society 
along with the Hopkins Di- 
alectic journal, the Public 
Health Christian Fellow- 
ship, the Graduate Chris- 
tian Fellowship and the 
Thomistic Institute. Nigel 
M. de S. Cameron deliv- 
ered the keynote address, 
titled “Can We Stay Hu- 
man in the Digital Age?” 

Cameron is a bioethi- 
cist, author and the cur- 
rent president and CEO 
of the Center for Policy 
on  Emerg- 


conversations with people 
who are higher in academia 
and to think about our faith 


and about how those two 
intersect.” 
Some faculty members 


in attendance talked about 
the need for interdisciplin- 
ary approaches to research 
and University collabora- 
tion. They find events like 
these, which are open to 
undergraduates, gradu- 
ates, faculty and alumni, 
to be essential to the intel- 
lectual development of the 
University. 

Earth and _ Planetary 
Sciences Professor Anand 
Gnanadesikan, who was 
a speaker during a later 
panel in the symposium, 
commented 
disciplinary nature of the 
Symposium 


ing Tech- 
nologies, a 
Christian 


“We shouldn’t 


and its bene- 
fit to the Hop- 
kins commu- 


bioethics re- shy away nity. 
search cen- from trying eo Lkars.t 
ter at Trinity year, we 
International tO pursue... had people 
University. ts ‘ ” from history 
In his key- knowledge. of science, 
note address, — ISABELLA Earth and 
Cameron ex- CASTILLO, Planetary 
plored the SOPHOMORE Sciences, the- 
field of new ology, engi- 
technologies neering and 
and called for Christians business,” he said. “I think 


to think critically about 
the future. 
“We have a system of 


government which  ap- 
peals to the laziness in our 
thinking,” he said. “This 


produces a situation of pe- 
culiar challenge for any- 
one thinking about, what's 


going to happen next, and — 


particularly for those... we 
call Christians.” 

He argued that as tech- 
nology advances further, 
there is a greater need to 
look for insight from the 
Bible. 

“The more demand- 
ing the questions raised 
by science and technology, 
social developments, politi- 
cal developments, year by 
year, the more relevant the 
earlier chapters of the first 
book of the Bible become,” 
he said. 

Throughout the course 
of his talk, Cameron 
touched on various fields 
that will be affected by 
innovation and_ technol- 
ogy, and he concluded that 
people must use wisdom 
when taking steps towards 
development. 

He called for Christians 
to become more informed 
about technological topics. 

Several undergraduates 
expressed their interest in 
the keynote address, like 
sophomore Isabella Cas- 
tillo, who commented on 
how Cameron’s emphasis 
on wisdom resonated with 
her. 

“(Cameron|] made me 

think when he said, ‘wis- 
dom takes time,” she 
said. “Sometimes we shy 
away from pursuing rea- 
son or logic because we 
think they are dichoto- 
mous of our faith, but they 
intersect because God 
says ‘love the Lord with 
all your heart, mind, and 
soul.’ ‘Mind’ is there.” 
- Castillo added that in- 
stitutions of higher educa- 
tion should engage their 
students in conversations 
about how certain fields 
overlap with one another. 

“We shouldn't shy away 
from trying to pursue... 
knowledge,” she said. “[It] 
allows us to gather some 
wisdom, to be able to have 
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that’s very healthy; I don’t 
think we see enough of 
that at Hopkins, actually. 
Real intellectual engage- 
ment across school divi- 
sions rarely happens. In 
some departments, it rare- 
ly happens within the de- 
partment.” 

The Sym ymposium also 
featured Topical Ethics 
Panels on medicine, busi- 
ness and technology fol- 
lowing the keynote ad- 
dress. After lunch for the 
attendees, interviews were 
conducted with Gnana- 
desikan and _ Professor 
Marie Nolan, Executive 
Vice Dean of the School of 
Nursing. 

The event concluded 
with the Interdisciplinary 
“Wrap-Up” Panel _ titled 
“Living Out Our Ethics” 
with Dr. Cameron and vari- 
ous other panelists. 

Caroline West, a sopho- 
more and associate editor 
for the Dialectic, helped or- 
ganize the event. She was 
involved in planning last 
year’s Symposium as well. 
She noted some differences 
between the first and sec- 
ond Symposium. 

“We had an eight-person 
planning team, not just 
[undergraduates] but also a 
couple of graduate students 
[and] faculty members in 
various divisions of Hop- 
kins,” she said. 

West elaborated on some 
of the differences between 
last year’s symposium 
and this year’s, which she 
characterized as having a 
broader reach. 

“Last year, the keynote 
address was on faith and 
science, but mainly on 
faith, reason and vocation. 
We [also] had. break-out 
panels on how we live out 
our faith in various fields,” 
she said. 

Ananda Kumar has a 
Ph.D. in Electrical Engi- 
neering from Hopkins and 
helped organize the Sym- 
posium. He moderated 
both this year’s and last 
year's panels and praised 
the undergraduate modera- 
tors for being proactive. 

“I see more [undergrad- 


uates] taking ownership,”. 


Kumar said. 
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| man, and we have demon- 


| in St. Petersburg. 


| sharing their opinions on 
| the current state of Rus- 
| sian affairs under Russian 
| President Putin. 


By EMILY MCDONALD 
Staff Writer 


European Horizons 
and the John Quincy Ad- 
ams Society, two student 
groups promoting discus- 


sions about foreign policy, 


Studies 
“Deal- 


Russia: 


the International 
department called 
ing with Putin’s 
Challenges and Opportu- 
nities” on Feb. 15. 

The debate featured 
John E. Herbst, a for- 
mer U.S. ambassador to 
and Uzbekistan 
director of the 
Eurasia 
Center, and John M. Ev- 
a former U.S. ambas- 
sador to Armenia and for- 
mer U.S. Consul General 


not the impression that I 
had of Mr. Putin, I have to 
tell you,” he said, “In the 
last 20 years or so of the 
Soviet Union, the KGB was 
hiring some of the best and 
the brightest.” 


Steven David, professor 

international relations 
and director of undergrad- 
uate studies in the political 
science department, mod- Evans argued that pin- 
erated the debate. ning current issues in 

Each speaker began by Russia on Putin allows the 
U.S. to exonerate them- 
selves from blame. 

“I think the danger of 
seeing Russia as_ being 

Evans, who worked poisoned, as it were, by 
with Putin personally the fact that Putin is the 
during his time in St. Pe- president, the danger is it 
gives us a facile explana- 
tion of what the problems 
are, and it relieves us of 
the requirement to look at 
our own actions and see if 
there’s anything we have 
done to cause the situa- 
tion,” he said. 

Evans also believes that 
blaming systemic issues 
on Putin alone is illogical. 

“We ought not to over- 


is very different than the 
media depicts him. 

“What I’m going to tell 
you is going to be very 
much not what you’d ex- 
pect from the mainstream 
media,” Evans said, “We 
have misunderstood the 


ized him.” 


Evans argued that 


many of the problems that. personalize_the problem... 


‘We have to realize that 
these are interstate prob- 
lems and not problems 
with the individuals,” he 


Russia faces today, suc 
as a high crime rate, were 
already present under Pu- 
tin’s predecessor, Presi- 
dent Boris Yeltsin. said. 

“We have gotten our- Evans concluded by 
selves into a situation now, warning that future lead- 
as the title of this event ership may not necessarily 
even reveals — we're call- solve the issues presented 
ing it ‘Putin’s Russia.’ So by Putin’s Russia. 
there’s kind of an assump- “We should be careful 
tion here that the problem what we wish for, because 
with Russia is Putin, and when Putin leaves the 
if Putin would only move scene, there is every pos- 
on... all our problems with _ sibility that somebody less 
Russia would be solved, to our liking may come to 
and that is definitely not power,” he said. 
true,” he said. Herbst then explained 

Evans cited Putin’s that he believes Russia is 
background in law and a revisionist power, which 
foreign affairs. He claimed is a state dissatisfied with 
that many common as-_ its status in the world or- 
sumptions about him are der. 
misconceptions. He said that this view is 

“He was not anti-West- demonstrated by its inter- 
ern, he was not a commu- fering actions in Georgia, 
nist, he was not anti-Amer- Crimea and the Ukraine. 
ican,” Evans said, “He was According to Herbst, this 
not anti-business.” proves that Russia poses a 

Opponents of Putin of- threat to the U.S. 
ten note that he is a former “[Russia is] a power 
member of the KGB. Evans _ that believes in changing 
believes that some of the ina radical way the status 
negative stereotypes asso- quo,” he said, “The world’s 
ciated with KGB members second largest military 
are inaccurate in Putin’s power is changing. bor- 
case. ders in Europe by force, 

“The standard moniker they are challenging very 
that’s attached to Mr. Putin directly the national order 
is ‘KGB thug.’ Now that’s which is the basis of our 
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stability, our security and 
our prosperity.” 

Herbst noted that Putin 
has publicly stated that 
nations have the right to 
choose their own inves- 
tigatory systems and for- 
eign policy orientations. 
However, later statements 
by Putin seem to contra- 
dict this. 

“President Putin... has 
said that Russia has the 
right to steer influence, 
that Russia has the right 
to protect not just eth- 
nic Russians but Russian 
speakers, whoever they 
may be,” Herbst said. 

Herbst called for more 
assertive foreign policy 
towards Russia. 

“If you want peace, as 
the Romans said, prepare 
for war when you're deal- 
ing with an aggressive na- 
tion,” he said. “And sadly, 
under the new leadership 
of Mr. Putin, Russia has 
become an_aggressive na- 
tion.” 

Herbst believes that the 
U.S. should take stronger 
measures to inhibit Rus- 
sia’s revisionist tenden- 
cies. According to him, 
the U.S.’s less assertive 
foreign policy is due to an 
unwillingness to repeat 
recent decisions made in 
the Middle East. 

“We have had 18 years 
of dreadful foreign pol- 
icy because we do not 
understand the limits of 
our power in the Middle 
East,” he said, “But the 
same folks who correctly 
call out our policy in the 
Middle East are misapply- 
ing that principle.” 

Herbst concluded that 
the only way to maintain 
peace between the U.S. 
and Russia is stronger for- 
eign policy. 

“You want peace? Make 
sure that the Russians un- 
derstand that aggression 
is on the table. Then they 
will be willing to talk to 
us in ways that are consis- 
tent with our interests,” 
he said. 

Sophomore Lucy 
Massey attended the event 
because she saw a re- 
cent talk by Ambassador 
Daniel Fried hosted by 
the International Studies 
Leadership 
Council, 
which got 
her inter- 
ested in 
the subject. 

“I think 
anytime 
we get a 
high-rank- 
ing diplo- 
mat like 
that, even 
if they’re 
a former 
diplomat, 
they often 
have very 
interesting 
things to 
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Two former U.S. ambassadors discussed their opposing views on Putin and U.S.-Russia foreign policy. 


say,” she said. 

Massey elaborated on 
how the different views of 
the speakers affected the 
debate. 

“You know they have 
great expertise, and 
they’re often somewhat 
opinionated too, which 
makes for a good discus- 
sion, especially when you 
get two of them like this,” 
she said. 

Massey believes that 
the topic of Putin’s Rus- 
sia is especially relevant 
today. 

“T think it’s a relevant 
topic currently, and cer- 
tainly a good one to talk 
about, so I knew it would 
be interesting to watch,” 
she said. 

Massey was interested 
in Evans’ opinions on Pu- 
tin and Russia’s involve- 
ment in the Ukraine. 

“I found it interesting 
that Ambassador Evans 
talked..about.Putin,. the 
person, to a great extent 
and that he also men- 
tioned fairly strong opin- 
ions about the Ukraine 
that were in opposition 
to Ambassador Herbst’s,” 
she said. 

She also enjoyed hear- 
ing David’s opinions on 
the issue. 

“Professor David ven- 
turing his opinions was 
somewhat surprising but 
definitely livened up the 
debate a lot,” she said. 

Massey said that both 
Evans and Herbst’s ar- 
guments made her think 
more about the issues fac- 
ing Russia today. 

“I think that both of 
them said some things 
that... I picked out as being 
slightly questionable, so 
it’s definitely good to think 
more about it,” she said. 

Senior Qi Fan attended 
the talk because she is a 
member of European Ho- 
rizons and was interested 
in U.S. foreign affairs and 
policy. She appreciated 
that Evans and Herbst had 
very different opinions on 
the issue. 

“T also liked the divi- 
sion, because the speak- 

ers have very different 
opinions, and I think that 
makes the debate really 
interesting,” she said. 

Exchange student Pierre 
Wang is also a member of 
European Horizons and 
attended the talk because 
he wanted to hear more 
about the speakers’ views 
on Putin. 

“I'm very interested in 
how the U.S. sees the Eu- 
ropean-Russian affairs,” 
he said, 

Wang appreciated hear- 
ing Evans’ opinions of Pu- 
tin. 

“I loved to have Ambas- 
sador Evans, because he 
has a very different view of 
Putin than what we hear in 
the media today,” he said. 
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Should Baltimore ban new crude oil terminals? Construction continues 
in closed Shriver Hall 


‘Lg | Bayview 
» campus 
and a mem- 
ber of the 
community 
group Phy- 
Sicians for 
Social Re- 
sponsibility, 
has done 
research on 
air _ pollu- 
tion from 
the crude 
oil train ter- 
minals. 
J She said 


Organizers and community members gathered at a rally befor 


CRUDE OIL, rrom A1 
to meaningfully reduce the 
impacts of climate change.” 

She explained that this 
bill, titled the Crude Oil 
Terminal Prohibition, seeks 
to amend the City’s zoning 
code to list crude oil termi- 
nals alongside trash inciner- 
ators, nuclear power plants 
and other facilities that can- 
not be built in Baltimore. 

According to CCAN 
Healthy Communities 
Campaign Organizer Tay- 
lor Smith-Hams, organiz- 
ers pushed for this bill after 
the Texas-based oil and gas 
company Targa Resources 
applied for a permit to ship 
crude oil from a terminal 
on the Fairfield Peninsula 
in South Baltimore. 

CCAN blocked Targa’s 
access to this terminal 
by requiring them to ob- 
tain air pollution permits. 
Smith-Hams said that after 
this, they worked with City 
Councilwoman Mary Pat 
Clarke to find a preemptive 
way to block crude oil ship- 
ment in Baltimore. 

“We started looking at 
how can we do that so that 
we don't have to be playing 
whack-a-mole in defeating 
these terminals one by one,” 
Smith-Hams said. “Council- 
woman Clarke hoisted it up 
and said that we need to fig- 
ure out a way to work on this 
issue.” 

Clarke represents the 
14th. district, which includes 
Charles Village, Homewood 
campus and the surround- 
ing area. 

At a rally before the hear- 
ing on Wednesday, Clarke 
said that she was excited 
to make Baltimore neigh- 
borhoods safer. She added 
that the city has struggled 
against federal legislation. 

“We know that our city is 
criss-crossed with commer- 
cial rail lines, but the Feds 
won't let us legislate any- 
thing about that,” she said. 
“If we limit any expansion 
or terminals for crude [oil], 
we begin to diminish the 

future traffic through and 
in Baltimore City.” 

Jeff Fraley, a representa- 
tive of Baltimore Industrial 
Group, a union represent- 
ing workers from several 
industrial corporations, 
testified against the bill at 
Wednesday’s hearing. 

He said he’d met with sev- 
eral members of the commit- 
tee and other local leaders to 
answer some questions he 
had about the bill. 

“Will this bill ban trains 
carrying crude oil through 
the city in the future? The 
answer is no,” he said. “Will 
this bill get rid of oil facilities 
in the city? No, it will not.” 

He added that the bill 
could dissuade potential in- 
vestors or other corporations 
from settling in the city. 

“Will this bill set a formal 
precedent for banning any 
use or commodity in the city 
just because some people 
find 4 ae ES an- 
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e the hearing on Wednesday. 


swer is yes,” he said. “There 
will be a precedent set forth, 
and other commodities will 
be arrested because of it.” 
Benjamin Zaitchik, an 
associate professor of Earth 
& Planetary Sciences and 
member of the Baltimore 
Commission on Sustain- 
ability, said that he believes 
in the movement behind 
this bill and doesn’t want 


oil reserves to continue 
shipping through  Balti- 
more. 


However, he questioned 
whether the bill would be 
the most effective measure 
against crude oil shipments. 

“Baltimore is not the 
only port. There are other 
places for this to go,” he 
said. “Is this the most pow- 
erful way to actually slow 
the flow of the extraction of 
oil and slow the markets?” 

He suggested that if other 
cities followed Baltimore's 
example, the measures 
might be more effective. 

He said that he thought 
organizers might be using 
the public safety concerns 
to push for a larger agenda 
against climate change. 

“I do worry a little bit 
about convenient conflation 
of issues, where you lead 
with safety, but what you re- 
ally care about is climate and 
youre not being 100 percent 
honest about what you're 
trying to do,” Zaitchik said. 

On the other hand, 
Kunze said that the issue 
brought the intersection of 
climate change and public 
safety to the forefront. 

Westport, a neighbor- 
hood in South Baltimore, is 
surrounded by rail lines. 

“It’s an area that dealt 
with environmental racism 
and pollution for a very 
long time. We have a lot 
of industry in the area — 
the cumulative impact of 
multiple different polluters 
within in a small area in an 
area that is majority black 
and low-income — that’s 
something that we can’t al- 
low to continue,” she said. 

Chauna Brocht, a resi- 
dent of Charles Village 
whose children attended 
Margaret Brent Elementary 
School, said that a rail line 
ran beneath the school’s 
playground. She said that 
30,000 public school stu- 
dents could be affected by 
an explosion. 

Brocht said that the bill 
was important for Balti- 
more because of the breadth 
of communities affected. — 

“This is an issue that 
crosses racial lines. Low- 
income communities are 
affected, | middle-income 
communities are affected,” 
she said. “There’s a ground- 
swell of community sup- 
port on this issue.” 

_ Several students and fac- 


ulty at Hopkins have con-. 


ducted research in support 
of the campaign against 
crude oil trains. — 


Dr. Laalitha Surapaneni, 
a physician at the TENS 
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that a pri- 
mary rea- 
son many 
cities have considered leg- 
islation against crude oil 
shipments was because of 
the concerns about air pol- 
lution. 

“The terminals release 
what's called ‘volatile organ- 
ic compounds,’ and so they 
independently cause many 
health problems including 
liver and kidney dysfunc- 
tion, sometimes leukemia. 
They're especially harmful 
to children,” she said. 

Anna Scott, a PhD can- 
didate in the department of 
Earth & Planetary Sciences, 
also shared concerns about 
the potential pollution from 
these trains. 

She explained that she 
had conducted research to 
determine the possible car- 


that oil in transit is often 
diluted with other mix- 
tures, altering its chemi- 


cal makeup in uncertain | 


ways. 
Like Scott, Siddiqui add- 
ed that he hopes his research 


will show the dangers of | 
| many students requested 


crude oil shipping. 

“My job as an academic 
isn’t to tell people where 
to have their regulations 


or what's better for society, | 


my job is to put information 
out there,” he said. 
Scott said that Hopkins 


should take a more engaged | 


stance on the issue. 
“The support of the insti- 
tutions that are backing us 


in policy issues shows that | 


these values that we claim 

to hold so dearly aren’t just 

lip-service,” she said. 
According to Surapa- 


neni, Hopkins has already | 


acted as a leader in the 
broad campaign against 
climate change. She cited 


the University’s recent di- 


vestment from thermal coal 
companies as a step in the 
right direction. 

“At Hopkins we do a lot 
in terms of switching over 
to renewable energy,” she 
said. “We have enough sci- 
entific evidence, whether 
it’s from air pollution or 
climate change, on human 
health. As an organization 
that promotes that, we can 
definitely play a role in sup- 


bon footprint porting our 
of each train. community.” 

“Ho w “Institutions with — She added 
MUCH GO? , that com- 
would you clout and with munity lead- 
get from a ers drafted a 


train full of 
oil that you 
wouldn’t get 


if that train signatures | 
was not being fight.” from local | 
shipped?” institutions, 
she said. — TAYLOR including the 

According SMITH-HAMs, Maryland 
to Scott, one CAN ORGANIZER Institute Col- 
train car car- lege of Art 
ries 340 tons (MICA). 


of carbon dioxide (CO2), 
and a standard train might 
carry about 12,000 tons. She 
said that this was equiva- 
lent to about 500 years of 
carbon emissions for an av- 
erage Baltimore resident. 

She said that her re- 
search shows the conse- 
quences of continuing to fa- 
cilitate crude oil shipment. 

“Allowing for the possi- 
bility of building more fos- 
sil fuel infrastructure is not 
the direction we should be 
going,” she said. “The evi- 
dence is clear that we need 
to transition away from a 
carbon-based economy.” 

Sauleh_ Siddiqui, the 
co-director of the Center 
for Systems Science and 
Engineering at the Whit- 
ing School of Engineering, 
spoke about the quality of 
the crude oil on these trains. 

He said that little re- 
search has been conducted 
into what happens to crude 
oil under certain conditions 
during train shipment. 

“Tt was impossible to find 
information on where these 
accidents were happening,” 
he said. “It was something 
that was not looked after, 
and it was up to volun- 
teers to actually do [the re- 
search].” 

Siddiqui refuted the 
common claim that crude 
oil is a less volatile sub- 
stance than gasoline. 

“Oil on a train is very 
different than oil in a res- 
ervoir,” he said. “Oil on a 
train is oil under pressure 
travelling next to a river, 
travelling next to urban 
centers, and if it crashes 
then it’s under heat.” 

He further explained 
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platforms [have] 
a responsibility 


to stand up and 


letter to the 
City Council 
with over 70 


Kunze also called for 
Hopkins to take a stronger 
stance in this effort. 

“It’s important for an- 
chor institutions like this to 
take a serious look at taking 
that kind of leadership role 
and advocacy efforts that 
will benefit both their own 
campuses and the whole 
city,” she said. 

She said that a train car 
was derailed on the MICA 
campus in summer 2016, 
prompting them to take a 
stance on the issue. 

Smith-Hams, who stud- 
ied at MICA, said that the 
incident brought this issue 
closer to home for her. 

She said that institutions 
should pressure local gov- 
ernments to fight climate 
change because of the fed- 
eral administration’s stance 
on the issue. 

“Institutions with clout 
and with platforms [have] 
a responsibility to stand 
up and fight for public 
health and safety,” she 
said. 

Brocht said that the 
range of threats she faced 
simply in sending her kids 
to school was scary but said 
that this is an easily-avoid- 
able threat. 

“This is pretty straight- 
forward,” she said. “This 
is not as complicated as 
getting gun control laws 
passed or figuring out 
diplomatic relations with 
North Korea. This is a zon- 
ing ordinance.” 

The bill passed through 
committee on Wednesday, 
with six out of seven votes. 
It will proceed to consider- 
ation by the full City Coun- 
cil on Monday. . 
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SHRIVER, From A1 
if proper remediation steps 
were not taken. We have 
taken those steps.” 
According to McLean, 


the additional renovations. 

In an email to The News- 
Homewood Arts 
Programs Director Eric 
Beatty mentioned that he 
thinks only a few student 
groups’ performances have 
been altered. 

“The Homewood Arts 
Programs student groups 
that have been affected are 
the Hopkins Symphony 


| Orchestra, the Wind En- 
| semble, the dance groups 


and the a cappella groups,” 
Beatty wrote. 

Beatty wrote that the Uni- 
versity was able to resched- 
ule most of Shriver’s typical 
fall events to alternate loca- 
tions, like the Recreation 
Center, or to venues in the 
Baltimore community. 

“The only event that we 
were not able to host this 
year was the annual Inter- 
national § Championship 
of Collegiate A Cappella 
[ICCA]. Normally Hopkins 
hosts a mid-Atlantic quar- 
terfinal round in Shriver in 
February, and we were not 
able to find a suitable venue 
for that, so it was held at the 
University of MD, College 
Park,” he wrote. 

Graduating senior Eli 
Pivo said that the Johns 
Hopkins Outdoors Club, an 
organization which he is a 
member of, typically hosts 
its annual fundraiser at the 
ICCAs. However, he doubt- 
ed that it would impact the 
group’s finances. 

Beatty noted that the 
consequences of altering 
venues was minimal. 

“The orchestra concerts 
had a slightly lower total 
attendance this fall com- 
pared to the last few years, 
which we attribute to the 
concerts being off campus,” 
Beatty wrote. “Our spring 
dance concerts will be in 
the Baltimore Museum of 
Art auditorium and on a 
special stage in the Gold- 
farb Gym.” 

Spring concerts for the 
Hopkins Symphony Or- 
chestra will be in the Inter- 
faith Center, a significantly 
smaller space than Shriver. 

“We expect the acous- 
tics, hall atmosphere and 
intimacy will all contribute 
to a very positive audience 
experience,” Beatty wrote. 

Beatty — acknowledged 
that more local Baltimor- 
eans attended the concerts 
than in previous years. 

Pivo disagreed with Be- 
atty about the impact of 
Shriver’s closing. He felt 
that the alternative venues 
created a very different 
atmosphere and environ- 
ment than Shriver. 

“The [Intersession] 
stand-up show was held in 
Hodson instead, and not 
everyone fit. There were 


Construction was extended through the 201 8-2019 academic year. es 


a bunch of people sitting 
on the floor. That kind of 
sucked, But also, it created 
a more homey environ- 
ment: a more casual envi- 
ronment,” Pivo said. 

Pivo felt that the chang- 
es in venue negatively im- 
pacted his desire to attend 
events. 

“I'm less inclined to go to 
events. Over the years there’s 
been big events like Bernie 
Sanders, like big comedians 
coming, and that’s a shame 
[to miss],” Pivo said. 

In an email to The News- 
Letter, Sophia Porter, the 
president of the Octopodes, 
an a cappella group, wrote 
that the renovations did not 
impact the majority of her 
group’s performances. 

“The Octopodes’ perfor- 
mances in Shriver are typi- 
cally for major recruiting 
events like SOHOP and O- 
Show,” Porter wrote. “SO- 
HOP has been moved to a 
smaller venue, where we 
expect less visibility.” 

Despite the changes in 
venue, Porter is still excited 
for the changes that the 
renovations will bring. 

“I’m thrilled that Shriv- 
er is getting a face-lift. 
In the past, its sound and 
light systems haven't al- 
ways functioned well, and 
as a prestigious university 
with many performing 
arts groups, Hopkins de- 
serves to have an excellent 
performance venue,” Por- 
ter wrote. 

However, Porter worries 
that construction, if it con- 
tinues until the beginning 
of next year, would prevent 
some students from attend- 
ing concerts. 

Still, she thinks that 
most other a _ cappella 
groups have for the most 
part avoided any negative 
consequences from the con- 
struction. 

“I know other groups 
typically use Arellano and 
other smaller venues, as our 
concerts typically wouldn't 
draw out a large enough 
audience to fill Shriver any- 
way,” Porter wrote. 

Victoria Dawe, Special 
Events Coordinator in the 
Office of Undergraduate 
Admissions, wrote in an 
email to The News-Letter 
that the Office of Admis- 
sions typically uses Shriver 
for large events for pro- 
spective students. 

For example, the Office 
often uses Shriver to host 
large information — sess- 
sions. This semester, they 
have used Hodson: Hall, 
Shaffer Hall, the Glass Pa- 
vilion and the Recreation 
Center instead. 

“We've had to secure 
new spaces for our events 
and add sessions to prop- 
erly distribute the crowds 
on high traffic days. How- 
ever, the construction was 
communicated to us well in 
advance, so we've been able 
to plan ahead,” she wrote. 
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How has Hopkins changed for African-American students? 


gear up for 
2015 Md. 


elections 


HISTORY, From A1 
University and was admit- 
ted after scoring high on 
the entrance exam. 

Today, a group of alum- 
ni including Ralph Moore, 
class of 1974, still call them- 
selves the Fred Scott Bri- 
gade. Scott passed away on 
July 20, 2017, and Moore, 
who visited Scott a number 
of times, reflected on his 
memory of him. 

“In his last days I visited 
him several times in the 
hospital, and I made some 
remarks at his funeral,’ 
Moore said. “Every last Sat- 
urday in September for the 
last 25 years, Hopkins alum 
have come together, usually 
at the Hopkins Club. And 
we're called the Fred Scott 
brigade, and that’s a nice 
testament to him. He was a 
pioneer.” 


Founding the BSU 


Rights Movement 
was gaining national mo- 
mentum, and the climate at 
Hopkins was changing. 

In 1967, John Guess, one 
of the founders of the Black 
Student Union (BSU) at 
Hopkins, matriculated into 
the University. 

Guess and several other 
black undergraduates be- 
gan the unofficial BSU in 
the 1967-1968 academic year. 
However, the University 
initially opposed the group, 
with administrators saying 
that the formation of a stu- 
dent run African-American 
interest group was “too rad- 
ical.” 

In an attempt to gain 
recognition from the Uni- 
versity, BSU members oc- 
cupied Homewood House. 
They then presented the 
administration with a list 
of 12 demands, including 
increasing black student 
enrollment and_ professor- 
ship and installing a sec- 
tion dedicated to the work 
of black authors in the Mil- 
ton S. Eisenhower Library. 

In the fall of 1968, the 
BSU presented a constitu- 
tion proposal to the student 
council, which rejected the 
proposal. However, the 
University superseded the 
student council’s vote, and 
allowed the group to use 
the name “Johns Hopkins” 
in their organization. 

In the spring of 1969, the 
Black Student Union became 
an official university organi- 
zation and remained active 
on campus. The group pro- 
vided mentorship programs 
for incoming freshmen and 
was given a space in the 
basement of AMR II. 

Free said she was sur- 
prised by how militant the 
BSU was in the past com- 
pared to’ today, and hopes 
that BSU members will try 
and emulate their founding 
members. - 

“Even in the past couple 
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COURTESY OF THE BLACK STUDENT UNION 
In November 2015, BSU members protested against the state of black rights on campus. 


of years, I feel like it’s been 
a steady decline in actual 
political activity, which 
is a little disheartening at 
times,” Free said. “But I feel 
like we are trying to work 
to bring that back. 


Creating a more 
inclusive campus 


In 1970, the incoming 
class saw its first admission 
of female students to the 
undergraduate program 
as well as an increase in 
the admission of black stu- 
dents. That year, the total 
percentage of black stu- 
dents admitted increasing 
from approximately one to 
three percent. 

Moore said that Hop- 
kins hired a black admis- 
sions board member, who 
recruited Moore and other 
classmates. 

“The campus was some- 
what quiet,” Moore said. 


nere were some ru 
blings. You could tell peo- 
ple were not happy there 
were so many of us Afri- 
can-Americans on campus, 
and it was clear in some of 
the classes, that the men 
weren't happy that the 
women were on campus.” 
Among these African- 
American students was late 
African-American —musi- 
cian Gil Scott-Heron, who 
was a Writing Seminars 
master’s student at Hop- 
kins, who Moore recalled 
seeing around campus. 
Moore also says that the 
class of 1974 contained the 
largest group of black stu- 
dents he witnessed in his 
years at Hopkins, with the 
demographics of incom- 
ing classes changing due 
to administrative changes. 
Moore wrote a speech that 
was delivered by black stu- 
dents at graduation, which 
he said was well received. 
“The president of our 
class, Jeff Hoffman, tried 
to stop us,” Moore said. 
“I threatened to bring the 
[Black Panthers] on cam- 
pus, and the threat of that 
made him back down.” 


Today, however, Afri- 


can-Americans continue to 
make up a small percentage 
of the student and faculty 
population at the Universi- 
ty. Jones, a black Baltimore 
native, said that coming to 
a school with so few black 
students was a culture 
shock. 

“I could literally see my 
high school in the distance, 
but I didn’t feel comfort- 
able anymore,” he said. 
“Nobody speaks the way 
that I do; nobody dresses 
the way that I do. Nobody 
listens to a lot of the things 
that I do.” 

Jones referred to particu- 
lar instances of racism, such 
as a Sigma Chi theme party 
in 2006 called “Halloween 
in the Hood,” which fea- 
tured a mock lynching. The 


» rum-, uncomfort- Bese 
able I could “No ody speaks 


party was 
met with 
ParOrUe sit 
from the 
BSU and 
the Uni- 


versity sus- 
pended the 
fraternity. 


Despite 
disliking 
the culture 
at Hop- 
kins, Jones 
said that 
he worked 


to tailor it 
to his own 
taste and 
took advan- 
tage of the 
freedom 
Hopkins offered him. As 
someone from a poor com- 
munity, he saw his time at 
Hopkins as a “get out of jail 
free card in his pocket.” 
Jones was also a Balti- 
more City Scholar. In the 
mid-2000s, the University 
had begun the Baltimore 
City Scholars program, 
which provides _ scholar- 
ships to graduates of the 
Baltimore City Public 
School System. Jones said 
that the program helped 
him to find a supportive 
community when he first 
went to Hopkins, as many 
of the students attended 


pre-orientation programs 
together. 
In retrospect, though 


Jones felt that Hopkins was 
not a very welcoming envi- 
ronment for black students, 
he appreciated the wide 
range of experiences Hop- 
kins offered him. 

Tf pelle felt 


just go up 


the hill and the way 
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created the Roadmap To Di- 
versity, a document which 
outlines the University’s 
plans to increase diversity 
and promote inclusion and 
cultural awareness on cam- 
pus. 

Brown and other BSU 
members helped the ad- 
ministration edit the Road- 
map. Brown said that the 
first draft was unsatisfac- 
tory. 

“There were really no 
concrete goals in there,” 
Brown said. “We didn’t see 
a real timeline or plan that 
we felt was going to be able 
to be managed by Hopkins. 
So then we had to go back, 
look at what we thought we 
had issues with.” 

However, Brown said 
that the current document 
is still flawed. 

“A lot of the diversity is- 
sues that are now taking 
place are because of that doc- 
ument, and Hopkins’ goal is 
to try to fix it,” he said. 


Black students at 
Hopkins today 


Freshman Nana Mansa 
Essilfie-Mensah, who went 
to high school in Prince 
George’s County, Md., said 
that the population at Hop- 
kins felt much less diverse. 

“When I came here it was 
different because I was made 
more aware of me being a 
black student,” Essilfie-Men- 
sah said. “It was hard the 
first couple months because 
it was odd that I would be 
in my calc section and I was 
one of two or three black 
people in the class.” 

Essilfie- 


that organi- 
zations like 
the BSU, the 


| do; 


check out the nobody dresses African Stu- 
equipment ents Asso- 
that runs the the way that | ciation (ASA) 
Hubble Tele- do.” and the Johns 
scope. I could " Hopkins Un- 
talk to the — JUSTIN JONES, derrepresent- 
people who HopKINS CLASS OF ed in Medical 
run it, be- 2010 Professions 
cause it was mentor pro- 
in the back of gram (JUMP), 


our school,” Jones said. 
The BSU 50 years later 


In the wake of the Black 
Lives Matter movement, the 
BSU held a protest on Key- 
ser Quad in 2015 and con- 
fronted University Presi- 
dent Ronald J. Daniels with 
a list of nine demands. Matt 
Brown, Class of 2017 and 
BSU president at that time, 
said that among these were 
requests for an increase in 
black students and profes- 
sors. 

Their demands also in- 
cluded demands that the 
BSU had upon its founding. 

“That was the thing we 
were trying to bring up, 
the fact that we had a lot 
of the same grievances that 
the original 1968 BSU did, 
which was 
very con- 
cerning,” 
Brown said. 

Several 
weeks later, 
the BSU 
hosted their 
first black 
student fo- 
rum, where 
students, 
alumni and 
community 
members | 
convened 
to discuss 
plans of ac- 
tion. 

Later 
that year, 


helped her to find a close 
community. Nevertheless, 
she said that she sometimes 
felt out of place. 

“There was a kind of a 
feeling that you weren't ac- 
cepted at all places, which 
was odd,” she said. “You 
would think, with Hopkins 
being in such a metropoli- 
tan area, that the students 
would understand that and 
they would be more open 
to diversity.” 

She commented on the 
so-called Hopkins Bubble 
and its role in cementing 
ethnic divisions. 

“I don't like that Hopkins 
perpetuates the fear of being 
around black people because 
Baltimore is a predominant- 
ly black city,” she said. 

Essilfie-Mensah was also 
frustrated by the lack of 
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_ Mensah said~ and your opinion matters, 


black professors on campus. 

“I came here, I took an 
Intro to African history 
class, and it was taught by 
two white men, and they 
were telling me about my 
culture and the names | 
should call myself,” she 
said. “I’m from Ghana, and | 
I’m half Akan.” | 

Free also noted the lack | 
of black professors on cam- 
pus and said that non-black | 
professors get away with | 
contributing to a hostile 
environment for black stu- 
dents on campus. 

“Most students have 
a distrust of the differ- | 
ent channels you can go 
through to have that pro- 
fessor get in trouble,” Free 
said. “Even when students 
go to those resources they 
are usually shot down or | 
brushed aside.” 

She added that often, 
people are unaware of how 
hostile the environment 
can be for black students on 
college campuses. 

“Black students I usually 
talk to on campus will have 
had some form of an en- 
counter that is very trauma- 
tizing for them,” Free said. 

Beryl Castello, an Afri- 
can-American and _ senior 
lecturer in the applied 
mathematics and statistics 
department, received her 
PhD at Hopkins in 2005. 
She said that she is unsure | 
how the school can attract | 
more [black]professors but 
that she has felt valued and 
listened to as a staff mem- | 
ber. 

“Tf you feel like you can 
come, you fit in and you get 

the opportunity to speak 


which is how I feel here, that 
certainly would encourage 
people to want to come to 
Hopkins,” Castello said. 

Though African-Ameri- 
cans make up a small per- 
centage of the student and 
faculty population, the 
majority of service staff at 
Hopkins is black. 

Free also commented on 
the University’s hiring poli- 
cies, noting the contrast be- 
tween the ethnicity demo- 
graphics of faculty and staff. 

“When I was walking 
around campus last year, I 
realized all of the kitchen 
staff, security guards, the 
people that I say hi to, they 
are all black employees,” 
she said.“And then the pro- 
fessors and_people who are 
in administrative position, 
you know, they don’t look 
like me.” 

Moore said that Hopkins 
needs to be more mindful 
of how its employment and 
development practices im- 
pact city residents. 

“You can’t just step on 
people because you are in- 
ternationally known and 
you've got Nobel prize win- 
ners among your people. 
You have to treat people 
with dignity,” he said. 
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Candidates 


By MORGAN OME 


News & Features Editor 


Only four months re- 
main until the primary 
elections for Maryland’s 
gubernatorial race. Seven 
Democrats have announced 
their candidacy for gover- 
nor and plan to run against 
Republican Governor Larry 
Hogan, who is expected to 
seek re-election. 

Larry Hogan founded 
real estate conglomerate 
The Hogan Companies as 
well as Change Maryland, 
a campaign opposing tax 
increases. His running 
mate is Lt. Governor Boyd 
Rutherford, who served as 
Associate Administrator 
for the U.S. General Servic- 
es Administration. 

Rushern Baker serves 


| as the County Executive 


for Prince George’s County, 
the state’s second-largest 
jurisdiction. He earned his 
Bachelor’s degree and law 
degree from Howard Uni- 
versity. His running mate is 
Elizabeth Embry, the chief 
of the criminal division 
of the Maryland Attorney 
General's Office. 

Ben Jealous was 


the 


| former president and chief 


executive officer of the Na- 
tional Association for the 
Advancement of Colored 
People (NAACP). He gradu- 
ated from Columbia Univer- 
sity and pursued graduate 
studies at Oxford Univer- 
sity. Susan Turnbull, the for- 
mer state Democratic Party 
chair, is his running mate. 

Kevin Kamenetz has 
served as the County Exec- 
utive for Baltimore County 
since 2010. Previously, he 
worked as a prosecutor for 
the Baltimore City State’s 
Attorney Office. He gradu- 
ated from Hopkins and 
the University of Baltimore 
School of Law. 

Richard S. Madaleno 
is a Maryland state senator 
and an outspoken propo- 
nent of LGBTQ rights. He 
was the first openly gay 
state senator in Maryland. 
Madaleno earned his Bach- 
elor and Master’s degrees 
at Syracuse University. Lu- 
wanda Jenkins, his running 
mate, worked for the Martin 
O'Malley administration. 

Alec Ross graduated 
from Northwestern Univer- 
sity and worked on Barack 
Obama’s presidential cam- 
paign and served as Hill- 
ary Clinton’s senior advisor 
for innovation when she 
was Secretary of State. Julie 
Verratti, an openly lesbian 
Maryland craft brewery 
owner, is his running mate. 

Jim Shea, a lawyer, is 
Chairman Emeritus of Ven- 
able, a law firm. He is a 
graduate of Princeton Uni- 
versity and the University 
of Virginia School of Law. 
Baltimore City Councilman 
Brandon Scott will be his 
running mate. 

Krish Vignarajah, a 
lawyer, served as Michelle 
Obama's policy director. 
With Obama, she spear- 
headed the Let Girls Learn 
Initiative, which supports 
education for young girls 
both in the U.S. and abroad. 
Vignarajah attended Yale 
University, where she 
earned her undergraduate 

and law degrees. 
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PILOT, rrom Al 
“Many 
than 


more sections 
anticipated or that 
were built into the budget 
the fall. 


So there were a couple of 


were offered in 
courses that came on, sec- 
tions that were assigned to 
these courses, and so that 
increased the cost,” he said. 

Senior PILOT leader Jess 
Kang addressed the dif 
ficulties the program has 
faced due to the reduced 
available funding. 


one that offered extra sup- 
port through PILOT. The 
program, however, chose to 
open PILOT sessions for the 
other two Organic Chemis- 
try sections as well, which 
Schildbach identified as the 
single biggest jump in the 
number of sections that in- 
creased costs last semester. 
Takaesu that 
the discontinuation of cov- 


said after 
ered grades last semester, 
enrollment and interest in 
PILOT increased. 


“We used to provide Rosenberger agreed, 
snacks, and adding that 
now we freshmen 
don't,” Kang “We've seen without cov- 
said. “We’ve ered grades 
seen PILOT PILOT grow so were mioti- 
grow so ee, , vated to at- 
much just in much Just in the tend PILOT 


the past few 


past few years. 


* 


sessions more 


years that | consistently 
don’t know = JESS KANG, than in past 
how [Kelly] PILOT LEADER years. To ac- 
is even man- commodate 
aging us all for the in- 
right now.” creased demand, PILOT 


Freshman Amy Lu, who 
took part in PILOT for Intro- 
duction to Chemistry I last 
semester, could not get into 
PILOT for Introduction to 
Chemistry II this semester. 

“Not getting into PILOT 
will definitely make it harder 
in terms of studying for the 
exams,” Lu said. “I’m going 
to have to find a friend who’s 
in the PILOT class and go 
out of my way to find more 
problems.” 

Schildbach addressed 
some of the factors that led 
to increased costs over the 
fall, which in turn left PI- 
LOT less available money in 
the budget for this semester. 

Before fall 2017, the fresh- 
man-only Organic Chem- 
istry section was the only 


hired more leaders and in- 
creased sections. 

“There was a lot of inter- 
est in joining PILOT last se- 
mester, so we didn’t want to 
turn away any first-semester 
freshmen who were looking 
for help,” he said. “You try 
to incorporate as many of 
those people as possible. So 
PILOT went a little bit over 
half way of the budget.” 

In the spring of 2016, 
110 PILOT sessions were 
offered. This number in- 
creased to 161 during fall 
2017, and some leaders took 
on multiple sessions to meet 
the increased need. The 
number of PILOT sessions 
decreased to 140 this semes- 
ter. According to Rosenberg- 
er and Kang, some leaders 
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from last fall were unable to 
teach this semester. 
Freshman 
Tang discussed the need 
tor Hopkins to address the 
decrease in PILOT sessions 


Jacq uel ine 


since last semester. 
“It's really 
especially at this type of 


important, 


school where academics are 
already so hard,” she said. 

Nicole Hada 
and Tang, who were able to 


Freshman 


get into PILOT this semes- 
ter, both signed up within 
the first hour of registra- 
tion opening on Jan. 29 be- 
cause they anticipated that 
demand for the program 
would be high and wanted 
to make sure they got in. 

Tang is part of the La- 
dybirds, a dance team that 
practices on Tuesday and 
Thursday evenings, which 
is why she hoped to be en- 
rolled in PILOT sessions on 
other days. She was frus- 
trated about the decrease 
in the number of PILOT 
sessions and the variety of 
times at which they were 
offered, which made _ it 
harder for her to fit them 
around her schedule. 

Lu, who was unable to 
get into PILOT, wished that 
the registration date had 
been better communicated. 

“T wanted to do PILOT 
this semester, but I didn’t 
know what day the sign- 
ups were,” she said. “They 
should have the classes 
that offer the PILOT ses- 
sions let students know 
exactly when sign-ups 
start.” 

To reduce waitlists in PI- 
LOT sessions, the program 
institutes an attendance pol- 
icy. If a student has two un- 
excused absences, they are 


removed from the session. 
Hada believes that this 
rule should be more strong- 
ly enforced. She said her 
PILOT leader for Microeco- 
nomics told the group that 
he did not plan on being 
strict about the attendance 
policy and wouldn't kick 
students out if they missed 
sessions more than twice. 
“Within our own PILOT 
session, there’s only been 
max eight people attend- 
ing, but I think it’s up to 12 
people registered,” she said. 
Tang disagreed, saying 
that PILOT leaders should 
understand _ that 
have other commitments 
and are very busy, which is 


students 


why she believes students 
should not be penalized 
for missing more than two 
sessions as long as they are 
putting in the effort. 


Rosenberger said _ that 
the waitlists are slowly 
shrinking, though — the 


number of students in his 
Calculus III session this se- 
mester is larger than it has 
been in previous years. 

“Students [may have] 
dropped out or not re- 
turned to sessions due to 
sessions being too crowd- 
ed, and maybe they don't 
feel like they’re getting the 
attention that they want or 
need,” he said. 

Professors for classes like 
Physics II have been receiv- 
ing emails from Kelly ask- 
ing them to recommend 
additional students to be 
PILOT leaders for new ses- 
sions to accommodate for 
this semester’s need. 

Schildbach said that in 
the short term, PILOT will 
be trying to meet the need 
for this semester as much as 
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Students are concerned by a decrease in funding for the PILOT program. 


possible. However, he em- 
pahsized problems associat- 
ed with increasing the num- 
ber of PILOT 
not entirely financial and are 
also affected by their ability 
to train enough PILOT lead- 


sessions are 


ers to lead new sessions. 

Kang hopes that PILOT 
will be able to make up for 
the decrease in funds. 

“Hopefully for the next 
year, since have 
all the data, we can work 
something out to either in- 
crease our funding or look 
for outside ” she 
said. 

Takaesu addressed the 
ways in which PILOT could 
have been better prepared 
for the first year without 
covered grades. 

“I don’t blame them for 
not having raised the bud- 
get, because although they 
kind of predicted it, maybe 
they just wanted to test the 
waters to see what would 
have happened,” he said. 
“Tm sure next year it'll be 
much better, but in hind- 
sight a larger budget would 
have been nice for this se- 
mester.” 

Schildbach emphasized 


we do 


sources, 


the importance of explor- 
ing other ways to support 
students, particularly fresh- 
man, through their academ- 
ic experience at Hopkins. 

A suggestion he made 
was to increase support 
in graduate TA-run sec- 
tions in courses for which 
PILOT is popular. Hada 
agreed that this was nec- 
essary, saying that the 
reason she signed up for 
PILOT was because she 
believes many Microeco- 
nomics sections are poorly 
run. 

In the long term, Schil- 
dbach said that the bud- 
get does need to be recon- 
sidered to increase yearly 
funding for PILOT. 

“What we have to do is 
take a careful look at how 
things were organized 
in the past and try to fig- 
ure out what the trends 
are and try to make sure 
that we actually have an 
appropriate budget in 
place,” he said. “We need 
to manage that better, and 
we will. We’ve heard loud 
and clear that students 
want to make sure that PI- 
LOT is funded.” 


ATTENTION SENIORS: 
ANNOUNCING THE 2018 SUDLER ARTS PRIZE 


& President's Commendation for Achievement in the Arts 


Youre good and you Know it. PROVE IT. 


¢ TOOT your own horn. 
¢ TELL your own story. 
¢ SING your heart out. 


- DANCE with joy. 
+ ACT out. 


Now is not the time to be modest! 


GO TO getintothearts.jhu.edu/sudlerprize 
to find out HOW YOU CAN WIN $1,500. 


DEADLINE: March 25, 2018 
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It's time to start thinking about your housing options for the 
2018-2019 academic year. Please join us for the Freshmen 
Online Room Selection Process Informational Session on: 
Monday, February 26th @ 6:00pm - Online via Zoom 


LOOKING FORWARD TO HAVING YOU JOIN US! 


Thursday, February 22nd | 10:00am 
Rogers House and Commuter Exemption 
applications available online 

https: //jhu.starrezhousing.com/StarRezPortal 


Monday, February 26th | 12:00pm - 2:00pm 
Freshmen Housing Information Booth 
Fresh Food Cafe 


Monday, February 26th | 6:00pm 
Freshmen Online Room Selection Process 
Online Information Session 

Online via Zoom 


Tuesday, February 27th | 11:59pm 
Rogers House application deadline 
https: //jhu.starrezhousing.com/StarRezPortal 


Wednesday, February 28th | 5:00pm 
Rogers House Time Slot Notification 
distributed via email 


Thursday, March 1st! 10:00am 

Freshmen Room Selection application available 
online 

https: / /jhu.starrezhousing.com/StarRezPortal 


Thursday, March Ist! 5:00pm - 7:00pm 
Freshmen Housing Information Booth - Nolan’s 
“Night @ Nolan’s 


Friday, March 2nd 
Rogers House Online Room Selection Process 
Choosing time based on time slot notification 


Monday, March 5th | 5:00pm 
Commuter exemption application deadline 
https: / /jhu.starrezhousing.com/StarRezPortal 


Tuesday, March 6th | 11:59pm 
Freshmen Online Room Selection application deadline 
https: / /jhu.starrezhousing.com/StarRezPortal 


Thursday, March 8th | 6:00pm 
“Meet Your Match” - Roommate Edition 
McCoy Multipurpose Room 


Tuesday, March 13th | 3:00pm 
Freshmen Room Selection 
Timeslot notification distributed via email 


Wednesday, March 14th | 5:30pm 


“Making Your Timeslot Work for You”/ 


Freshmen Online Room Selection Portal Demo 
Online via Zoom 


Thursday, March 15th | 4:00pm - 6:00pm 
Freshmen Room Selection Q&A Booth 
Wolman Hall Lobby 


Monday, 3/26, Tuesday, 3/27 & Thursday, 3/29 
Online Freshmen Room Selection Process 

Choosing time and date based on group’s time slot 
notification 


Class of 2021 
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is a diverse university, where an incredible mix of cultures, academic interests and personalities coexist and thrive... 


Marvel’s How we dealt with gender expression aller coming out 


Squirrel 
Girl is the 
best hero 


Meagan Peoples 
Think about it 


a Marvel 
superhero you 
may have heard 


here’s 


Gillian Lelchuk & Jacob Took 
The Gay Agenda 


hen 
come 
out, you 
get a lot 
of things. 


you 


| You get an ID card from 


the Human Rights Cam- 
paign. You get a welcome 
basket with a gift card for 


| a free body piercing. And 


of if you're into | 
| not actually a gay ID card. 


really obscure 
comics (like me). She’s sort 


of the Aquaman of the Mar- | 


vel world, in that she’s often 
tragically underestimated 
to the point of mockery. 
Her wonderfully rhyth- 
mic name is Doreen Green. 
However, you might know 
her as Squirrel Girl. 

Let me start out by say- 
ing that she did not get 
bitten by a radioactive 
squirrel. However, like 
Spider-Man, her powers 
are not unlike her animal 
namesake. She’s got en- 
hanced strength, agility 
and reflexes. No squirrel 
sense, but she does have a 
bushy and prehensile tail. 
She also has the ability to 
communicate and empa- 
thize with squirrels. 

Just because you'd be 
hard pressed to work her 
into any kind of ultra-grit- 
ty movie, that doesn’t mean 
that her powers are any- 
thing to sneeze at. Origi- 
nally donning her suit in 
an attempt to pay homage 
to her favorite hero, Iron 
Man, Squirrel Girl quickly 
proves herself by single- 
handedly beating his arch 
nemesis, Doctor Doom. 

How does she do this, 
one may ask. Why, by 
overwhelming him with 
her furry little friends, of 
course. 

Ive always had a special 
affinity for Squirrel Girl. This 
is not only because knowing 
about her helps me sound 
like I know more about com- 
ics than I actually do, but it’s 
also because her attitude, 
her humor and frankly her 
height (she’s short) all helped 
relate her to me. 

I don't have adorable 
rodent sidekicks or any 
crime-fighting-enabling 
mutations (yet), but I do 
know what it’s like to be 
bullied for how you look. 
Admittedly, I didn’t take 
up crime-fighting to prove 
my worth, but I do think 
I've come farther in life 
than a lot of people have 
said I would. 

Squirrel Girl overcomes 
the absurdity of her pow- 
ers and turns them into an 
asset. She isn’t a comedic 
sidekick or a throwaway 
character but an amazing 
hero in her own right. More 
than that, she’s also just a 
nice person, someone who's 
fun to root for throughout 
her adventures. 

For me, Squirrel Girl has 
always been a bit of an in- 
spiration. And though she 
probably won't be getting a 
feature film anytime soon, 


_ Istill hope that you'll con- 
sider picking up one of her 
~ comics sometime Boy 


you get a fuckton of expec- 
tations about your gender 
expression. 

Let’s be clear: There’s 
However, the expectations 
about gender expression are 
very real. While most people 
probably don’t get a gift card 
when they come out, pierc- 


| ings are a very real way to 


embrace or contradict those 
expectations. Those expec- 
tations can vary and are 
certainly different for queer 
men and women. 

Jacob and I figured we’d 
start by taking stock of 
our piercings and every- 
thing else we see as part 
of our respective gender 
expressions. 

Lhave my nose pierced: a 
silver stud. I have two ear- 
rings in each ear: Lately I’ve 
been wearing two silver ar- 
rows in the left and two sil- 
ver balls in the right. I have 
an undercut that I haven't 
been very good at main- 
taining. I usually wear my 


| jeans rolled up a couple of 


times with a pair of Doc 
Martens, and I have a rota- 


tion of six or seven flannel 
shirts in my closet. 

I don’t fall into the typi- 
cal categories of “butch” or 
“femme,” but I have made a 
decent effort to curate a queer 
look. I don’t wear makeup, 
and | don’t like dresses. I’ve 
worn a tie more than once, 
and .I stopped shaving my 
legs in September. 

I’m comfortable with the 
way I present myself right 
now, but sometimes I won- 
der why I dress the way | 
do. Do I cuff my jeans be- 
cause | like to or because 
it’s a subtle way to send 
out queer vibes? Did I get 
my nose pierced because | 
thought it would look cool 
or because it’s kinda gay? 

In high school and early 
college, I was uncomfort- 
able with the way I looked. 
I thought I was supposed to 
appear more feminine, so 
I wore skirts and kept my 
hair long. Evidently, that 
wasn't right for me. I bought 
my first pair of Docs, the 
red ones with laces, before 
even I knew I was gay. That 
was the beginning. 

After I came out, I want- 
ed to “look gay.” I bought 
my first flannel shirt on 
Black Friday sophomore 
year specifically because 
I knew that was a lesbian 
stereotype, but now when 
I wear plaid it’s because | 
want to, not because I want 
to look especially gay today 
(at least not every time). 

But would I have gar- 
nered my pants-dominant 
closet without aspiring to 
be recognizably gay? Hon- 
estly, I don’t know. 

Gender expression 
is weird, and_ clothes 
shouldn't have genders, be- 
cause they’re clothes. But 
we don't live in a utopian 
vacuum, and I still shop 
predominantly in the wom- 


en’s section. Lesbian ste- 
reotypes helped me grow 
into my appearance, but so 
many lesbians and queer 
women don’t fit into any 
of these expectations, and 
that’s okay. 

Personal styles change 
and grow just as we do as 
people. Sometimes we'll 
subscribe to stereotypes 
because they make us feel 
like part of a community, 
and sometimes we'll re- 
ject them because we don’t 
want to fit into a box. 

Maybe I'll stop wearing 
cuffed jeans or Docs some- 
day. I'll still be me, and I'll 
still be queer. But for right 
now, I’m just a huge fan of 
my nose piercing. 

Gillian dragged me with 
her to get that nose pierc- 
ing. I'm also a huge fan. As 
a rule, nose piercings make 
everything gayer. 

My piercings are, argu- 
ably, less cool than Gil- 
lian’s. I have a silver loop 
through my right nostril 
(the gay side — I checked), 
which I got right after my 
first tattoo, a Deathly Hal- 
lows symbol on my left calf. 

A few days after my 
birthday last November, 
Gillian talked me into get- 
ting an industrial bar while 
getting her nose done. Dur- 
ing Intersession, I went 
back to the same parlor to 
get my gayest body modi- 
fication: a tattoo reading 
“Boy In Love?” on my ribs. 

In high school, back be- 
fore my piercings and ink, 
I painted my nails a lot. At 
prom, my best friend and 
date did my makeup. 

Back then, it was a re- 
sponse to the many people 
who consistently told me 
that it was inappropriate to 
do that “girly stuff.” 

A lot of queer people 
struggle to sort the expec- 


tations about their feminin- 
ity and masculinity from 
how they actually want to 
express their gender. 

For me, that struggle has 
been going on since years 
before I came out, when I 
was teased for the femi- 
nine lilt in my voice or my 
overcommitment to drama 
club. Part of my efforts to 
deny my sexuality includ- 
ed acting more “manly” in 
school. 

Like Gillian, I wanted to 
look gay after I came out. I 
could describe my aesthetic 
back then as “baby gay.” I 
wore brightly colored every- 
thing, loved cat shirts from 
WalMart and played up 
the femininity. I used “yas 
queen” as punctuation and 
called girls “bitch” endear- 
ingly, you know the type. 

I was influenced by the 
gay stereotypes that I saw 
in the media and the expec- 
tations I felt from the people 
around me. I embraced the 
femininity full-on, because 
I thought that’s what gay 
guys were supposed to do. 

Now, I don’t worry so 
much about what gay guys 
are supposed to do, because 
I know the most important 
thing is doing what I feel 
comfortable with. 

I wear the same shoes 
almost every day. I say “yas 


queen” sometimes (though 
I thankfully phased “bitch” 
out of my vocabulary). I 
keep my nail polish in a 
drawer in my nightstand 
but haven’t even thought 
about using it in months. 

Nowadays, I think of my- 
self as more masculine. Do 
you agree with me? I don't 
care. I feel comfortable right 
now with the way I express 
my masculinity and my 
femininity, and that expres- 
sion is not the same as it was 
four years ago. 

Maybe four years from 
now, it will be totally dif- 
ferent. Maybe I'll paint my 
nails every night to match 
the color of my outfit for 
the next day. Maybe I’ll talk 
in a manly Ron Swanson 
voice. Maybe I won't have 
my industrial bar anymore. 
But right now I think it 
looks sick as hell. 

If you fit right in and you 
feel most comfortable ex- 
pressing your masculinity 
or femininity in a stereo- 
typical way, that’s great. If 
you don’t think those ste- 
reotypes are true to you, 
don’t feel pressured to em- 


brace them. The most im- 


portant thing is that you're 
doing what's best for you. 
And also, remember that 
life is short, so get that pierc- 
ing you've been wanting to. 


COURTESY OF JACOB TOOK 


Jacob used tattoos as a way to express himself as a queer individual. 


The myth of the meritocracy: America isnt as equal as we think 


Carmen Schafer 
In My Humble Opinion 


espite living 

in “Seattle” 

all my life, in 

truth, there 

has always 
been a body of water sepa- 
rating me from authentic- 
ity. My hometown of Mer- 
cer Island, a suburb a few 
miles east of the Emerald 
City, is notorious for its 
culture of affluence — my 
preferred euphemism for 
snobbery. 

In my first week at Island 
Park Elementary, I was in- 
troduced to luxury athlei- 
sure: “You don’t know what 
Lululemon is?” my fourth- 
grade classmate asked in 
disbelief. “Everyone in the 
world knows what Lulule- 
mon is!” she exclaimed. 

As obnoxious as_ that 
may sound, in her defense, 
a world adorned in Lulule- 
mon was the only world she 
had ever known. And for the 
next eight years, her world 
became my world. 

A world where students 
mock their teachers’ sala- 
ries during class. A world 
. v 


where the staff parking lot 
is lined with Subarus and 
Toyotas, while the student 
lot is crammed full of Lex- 
uses and Range Rovers. A 
world where my economics 
teacher once taught a stu- 
dent who missed class once 
every six weeks to fly down 
to L.A. for a haircut. 

If not for Hopkins, I 
would have attended the 
University of Southern Cal- 
ifornia (USC), otherwise 
known as the University of 
Spoiled Children. Though 
Hopkins is not branded 
with that sort of reputation, 
according to data published 
by the New York Times, Hop- 
kins actually has a higher 
ratio of students from the 
top one percent to students 
from the bottom 60 percent 
than USC has. 

We may not attend the 
University of Spoiled Chil- 
dren, but we still attend a 
university with no short- 
age of spoiled children. 
The composition of our 
student body, much like 
that of every elite institu- 
tion in the United States, 
is symptomatic of some- 


thing bigger: the Myth of 


Meritocracy. 

“Roughly one in four of 
the richest students attend 
an elite college — univer- 
sities that typically cluster 
toward the top of annual 
rankings,” says the New 
York Times study. “In con- 
trast, less than one-half of 
1 percent of children from 
the bottom fifth of Ameri- 


can families attend an elite 
college; less than half at- 
tend any college at all.” 

Are the offspring of the 
wealthy naturally smarter 
than other children? Not 
necessarily, which is why we 
must turn our attention to 
nurture rather than nature. 

According to a psycho- 
logical study conducted at 
Stanford University that 


It’s been said that the 
apple doesn’t fall too far 
from the tree. How this 
idiom is relevant to this 
discussion was brought to 
my attention by my high 
school accounting teacher, 
who previously taught in a 
low-income school district 
in the actual city of Seattle. 

High-achieving par- 
ents tend to raise children 


analyzed the language with similar aspirations. 
processing My class- 
skills and «mates and I 
vocabularies “1: dreamed of 
of children Willingness to becoming 
from differ- “pull yourself up doctors. and 
ent socioeco- lawyers and 
nomic back- by the bootstraps: attending 
grounds, by no longer prestigious 
three years colleges _ be- 
old, “the chil- guarantees the cause. we 
dren _ they *]: were sur- 
observed ability to do so. rounded by 


from advan- 
taged families had heard 
30 million more words di- 
rected to them than those 
growing up in poverty, a 
stunning difference that 
predicted important long- 
term outcomes.” 

Of course, the abun- 
dance of wealthy students 
at elite colleges can be in 
part explained by their abil- 
ity to afford the astronomi- 
cally high tuition in the first 


place. However, it would 


also make sense that wheth- 
er one attends an elite col- 
lege, let alone college at all, 
has a lot to do with the cir- 
cumstances associated with 
“the language gap” and its 
“long-term outcomes.” 
RS 


doctors and 
lawyers and Ivy League 
alumni. 

Even though my parents 
were none of these things, 
my classmates’ _ parents 
were all of these things. As a 
result, based on the hand of 
cards we did not choose but 
life kindly gifted us with, 
we were destined to not 
only inherit high-achieving 
dreams, but also to live 
them. With the assistance 


of private tutoring, college — 


counselors and no obliga- 
tions other than getting into 
a good college, our dreams 
were never out of reach. 

For students from dis- 
advantaged backgrounds, 
there is no abundance of 


é 
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doctors and lawyers and 
Ivy League _ graduates 
there to instill such lofty 
ambitions in them. Their 
resources are not limit- 
less. At age three, their lin- 
guistic development may 
already be behind that of 
their advantaged counter- 
parts. 

So at the end of the school 
year, when my accounting 
teacher congratulated me 
on getting into Hopkins, 
I didn’t let myself feel too 
great about it. I was given 
every resource I needed 
to succeed. Sure, I tried in 
school, but if I hadn’t al- 
ready been given the opti- 
mal hand of cards to begin 
with, my effort may have 
amounted to nothing. 

The American Dream 
assumes a_ meritocratic 
society. While it does not 
guarantee equality of re- 
sults, its existence is depen- 
dent on equality of oppor- 
tunity. But what happens 
when there is no longer 
equality of opportunity? 
The achievement gap. A 
lack of social mobility. Ris- 
ing socioeconomic inequal- 
ity. The absence of equality 
of opportunity has killed 
the American Dream and 
made meritocracy a myth. — 


Unfortunately, the will- 
ingness to “pull yourself 
up by the bootstraps” no 
longer guarantees the abil- 


ity to do so. It’s one thir 
to insist that life is unfai 
It’s another to insist that: 
can’t do anything about i 
ea 1 
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Here is the 


section where 


The five weirdest things 


about American culture 


Amelia Isaacs 
From Across the Pond 


ow that I am 

solidly into 

my second 

semester 

here, I've 

naturally been reflecting on 

my time in America thus 

far and have decided that 

now would be a good time 

to share some of the things 

that, six months into living 

here, I find (for lack of a bet- 
ter word) weird. 

| realize that if you are an 

American reading this, these 

things may not have ever 

crossed your mind as being 

unique to this wonderful 

country, so I've taken it upon 

myself to try and bring these 


ing cash once since I’ve been 
in America (and not just 
because I still don't under- 
stand the coins, which I’m 
aware is kind of pathetic) 
because I am terrified of not 
paying enough or just mess- 
ing it up. Tip is also con- 
fusing, because everyone 
has their own view on the 
correct percentage for bad/ 
800d/exceptional service. 
It’s an enigma I think even 
Americans only pretend to 
understand, 

And I’m not even going 
to cover any of the other 
weirdness that goes down in 
American restaurants: Why 
do waiters clear plates be- 
fore everyone’s finished eat- 
ing? Why do you keep refill- 
ing my glass of water every 
time I take a sip? I know the 
answer to this one actually: 
It’s because there’s so much 
damn ice in your glass that 
there’s only room for one sip 
of water. Seriously though, 
just leave a jug on the table. 


Greetings: “How are you?” 


to your at- just means 
tention. And “Hello”...? 

9 : ’ 
to any other [’m hoping I’m I don’t 
internation- think Ameri- 


als out there, 
maybe you'll 


not the only one 
that still doesn’t 


cans__ realize 
this is weird 


relate. I'm : to other peo- 
hoping Im quite understand ple, and I still 
not the only American mess this up 
one that still on a daily ba- 
doesn’t quite culture. sis. Anytime 
understand a __ stranger, 
American shop __assis- 


culture. Then again, if I am, 


I still have a good 3.5 more.._.so 


years to get the hang of it, 
I think I'll be alright. 

This list is not meant to 
be offensive to America or 
Americans in any way. If 
anything it’s a reflection on 
my own lack of understand- 

' ing, so please don’t take 
away my visa... 

Without further ado, and 
in no particular order, here 
are my top five weird things 
about America that I don’t 
understand (because who 
doesn’t love a good list). 


Paying the bill at restau- 
rants 

I thought I would start off 
with something that I think 
even Americans realize is 
more than a bit bizarre, or 
at the very least, it’s inef- 
ficient and badly thought 
through. I’m going to talk 
you through paying the bill 
at a British restaurant just 
SO you can compare. (I’m 
assuming everyone read- 
ing this article has, at some 
point, had the stressful ex- 
perience of dining in an 
American restaurant.) 

In the U.K., you ask for 
the bill, and your waiter 
will leave it on the table. 
_ They will then come over 
after you've struggled for 
a few minutes to make eye 
contact with them. They'll 
__ bring a card machine, and 
everyone can pay exactly 
_ the price it said on the menu 
_ when they ordered, because 
we don’t have hidden tax. 
_ That means not having to 
work out how to split the tax 
_ when they give a group of 
people one bill. Similarly, we 
_ don’t pay tip unless service 
was above standard, and 
_ when you do, you tend to 
_ just leave cash on the table. 


so. Ss 


tant, waitress, random per- 


don’t remember asks you 
any variation of “How are 
you?” or “How’s it going?” 
they really are just saying 
hi and don’t expect a real 
response or for you to ask 
the question back. Or at least 
that’s what I think it means... 


American money is con- 
fusing: Notes (bills?) all 
look the same! 

To me, American money 
feels like Monopoly money. 
It’s all thin and flimsy, and 
they all look exactly the 
same. How could a blind 
person tell the difference be- 
tween American bills? In the 
UX., all our notes are differ- 
ent sizes and colors, so when 
you pay you don't have to 
carefully check that you've 
got a $10 bill and not a $1 bill. 
And going back to my pre- 
vious comment, I still don’t 
‘understand the coins here, 
and most people don’t seem 
to use them anyway. 


The right on red 

I'm going to reveal some- 
thing about myself that is 
shocking to most Ameri- 
cans I meet: I don’t know 
how to drive a car. I don’t 
have my license, and I've 
never even sat in the driv- 
er’s seat before. However, I 
still know the rules of the 
road in the U.K. You cannot 
turn (what would be left) on 
ared light because, well, pe- 
destrians. Every time I cross 
the street here, I’m worried 
that I might still get hit by a 
car, even if the walk sign is 
on. That, I know, will never 
be normal to me. Pedestri- 
ans also just always have 
right of way in the U.K. 


The Imperial system and 
nheit 

yet I can say is thank 

god there are so many 

STEM majors here who un- 

derstand Celsius and the 

metric system. 


your. section last 


Ariella Shua 
Internet Expeditions 
nother full 
week is al- 
most Over. 
But there’s 


something a 
bit strange about that state- 
ment. By now, many of us 
have likely forgotten this, 
but there was a_ national 
holiday just a few days ago. 
President’s Day went by 
with nearly no acknowl- 
edgement by anyone on 
campus, let alone a day off 
from classes. Fortunately, I 
found myself perfectly will- 
ing to forgo my homework 
and figure out why this hol- 
iday is considered less im- 
portant than so many others 
by our University. 

Here are the questions — 
and answers, helpfully pro- 
vided by the internet — that 
I found more pressing than 
what my professors had as- 
signed this week: 


What makes something an 
official holiday? 

Federal holidays, in the 
US., are holidays that have 
been recognized by the gov- 
ernment. Non-essential fed- 
eral offices close, and these 
workers are paid. Private- 
sector employees may be 


en ora bee 


nal four federal holidays 
were New Year’s Day, Inde- 
pendence Day, Thanksgiv- 
ing Day and Christmas Day. 
The list has now expanded 
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required to work or may re-_ 
sive the day off. The origi- 


A9 


to 10 holidays. 

Public holidays, on the 
other hand, include a much 
longer list. Not government 
enforced, though often rec- 


ognized, public holidays 
span from Halloween to 
Valentine’s Day to Mother's 
Day. Each state can decide 
what will be designated as a 
public holiday, and what ob- 
servation will look like. Sev- 
eral states have holidays that 
are exclusively their own, or 
have modified common holi- 
days to recognize certain as- 
pects of their history. 


What is President’s Day? 
Officially, there is no such 
thing. Officially, the title 
of the day is Washington’s 
Birthday, and it was meant 
to celebrate President George 
Washington alone. Started in 
1879, the holiday used to ac- 
tually fall on Washington’s 
birthday, but this hasn’t been 
the case since 1971, when the 
Uniform Monday Holiday 
Act was established to al- 
low for three-day weekends. 
[The Act is also the reason 
that Memorial Day, Labor 
Day and Columbus Day are 
all on fixed Mondays of their 
respective months.] Because 
the holiday always falls be- 
tween February 15 and 21, 
it never actually occurs on 
Washington's birthday, Feb. 
22. It also never falls on Abra- 
ham Lincoln's birthday, Feb. 
12. However, because the 
two presidents have birth- 
days so close together, the 
holiday became commonly 
known as President's Day, 
despite still officially carry- 
ing the title of Washington's 


Birthday. The public change 


in terms occurred during the 
1980s. 

Interestingly, because 
President’s Day is not the 
holiday’s official name, there 


is no official spelling for the 
holiday, and it varies on a 
state-by-state basis. The ma- 
jority of states use the word 
“President” somewhere in 
the title. Some states do refer 
to the day as “Washington’s 
Birthday” (though it never 
is), some mention both Lin- 
coln and Washington in the 
title and some even refer to 
Washington and someone 
else. Maryland uses the title 
“President's Day.” 


Why are there classes on 
some holidays but not on 
all of them? 

Usually, it depends on 
the importance and con- 
text of the holiday that is 
being commemorated. On 
our campus it is commonly 
understood that Christmas 
is a day when there would 
never be classes: A signifi- 
cant percentage of students 
and faculty are celebrating 
the day. However, this is not 
the case everywhere. Private 
religious schools in which no 
students are Christian, for 
example, do not necessarily 
give students the day off. 

Similarly, it is the individ- 
ual institution’s responsibil- 
ity to decide whether there 
will be classes or whether 


businesses will be open on 
holidays such as President’s 
Day. Since the day is not com- 
memorated in major ways 
by most, many universities 
hold classes on President's 
Day. On other days, such as 
Labor Day, to do so would be 
viewed as unacceptable. 


Are there unofficial holi- 
days? 

Of course there are, and 
many of them are so com- 
monly known that it almost 
feels as though they are of- 
ficially recognized. Some 
of these holidays are gener- 
ally known and observed 
by the public in some way, 
such as April Fool's Day; 
some will likely be ridiculed 
if they ever become official 
holidays, such as Super Bowl 
Sunday. On almost any day, 
it is likely that there are sev- 
eral unofficial holidays ready 
to be popularized by social 
media for 24 hours before be- 
ing forgotten. In the coming 
days, for example, get ready 
for Introduce a Girl to Engi- 
neering Day, International 
Sword Swallowers Day and 
Museum Advocacy Day. Or 
just get ready for the most 
exciting of all: Girl Scout 
Cookie Weekend. 


CHRISTIAN COLLINS / CC BY-SA 2.0 
President's Day used to be celebrated on Washington's birthday, Feb. 22. 


The beautiful tragedy in the novel My Sister’s Keeper 


Bessie Liu 
WriteMe 


n My Sister's Keeper, 

Jodi Picoult tells the 

story of the Fitzger- 

alds, a family that has 

been living in the grip 
of their eldest daughter's leu- 
kemia for years. However, 
Picoult chooses to start off 
the story by introducing us 
first to Anna — the young- 
est daughter and the like- 
able and determined main 
character. Anna was born in 
order to serve as a bone mar- 
row donor for her sister, and 
as time goes on, she winds 
up being forced to undergo 
many painful procedures for 
this purpose. As the sum- 
mary on the back of the book 
states, “Anna is not sick, but 
she might as well be.” 

As Anna enters her teen 
years, she starts to ques- 
tion the entire purpose of 
her life and, to her parents’ 
surprise, decides to start a 
legal battle to fight for the 
rights to her own body. 

We've all heard about 
the pitfalls of telling a story 
from only one perspective 
— that of an unreliable nar- 
rator. But this novel switches 
between the perspectives of 
basically every single char- 
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acter, as a result of which 
we become intimately fa- 
miliar with the thoughts 
and emotions of each and 
every one of them. This is 
probably why it’s difficult 
for me to decide which side 
I support. Each character 
has real reasons to act the 
way they do. Each charac- 
ter deserves our sympathy. 
But in finally giving Anna 
the agency to tell her story, 
we can see that she has the 
potential to be much more 
than just a donor match for 
her sister, something which 
her parents overlook. 

One character I did not 
sympathize with much, 
however, was the mother. 
She uses her grief over her 
daughter's illness as justifi- 
cation to actively neglect her 
two younger children, giv- 
ing them less time and atten- 
tion. This drives her son into 
juvenile delinquency and 
subsequent criminal activi- 
ties, harboring resentment 
for how his struggles will 
always pale relative to Kate's 
cancer. This is one of the as- 
pects, to her mother’s cha- 
grin, that drives Anna into 
thinking that she should be 
treated as more than just a 
storage cabinet full of poten- 
tial cures for her sister. 

The outcome of the 
court case (spoiler alert) 
is in Anna’s favor, partly 
because, as we learn to- 
wards the end, Kate had 
previously asked Anna to 
stop being a donor. We're 
certain this means that 
Kate will die a hero, hay- 
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ing made the decision to 
liberate her sister and let 
her choose how she wants 
her life to be. Six pages 
from the end of the novel, 
however, would come the 
kind of victory that leaves 
a bitter taste in her moth- 
er’s mouth, when Anna is 
the one who dies in a trag- 
edy completely unrelated 
to the medical procedures 
in question. 

At first I felt as though 
the novel's twist was a weak 
attempt on Picoult’s part to 
avoid having to actually re- 
solve the moral conflict, to 
avoid having to deliver her 
stance on the topic. I thought 
Anna‘s death undermined 
the stakes of the story, allow- 
ing Kate to receive Anna’s 
organs when the book had 
been ‘setting the stage for 
her leukemia to win from 
the start. However, now I 
feel that Anna's death just 
serves to heighten the trag- 
edy of the story. For her, this 
_was essentially a tale of her 
own coming-of-age journey 
and an attempt to define her 
identity. And just as she is af- 
forded the chance to shape 
her own future, she ends up 
as the one in the hospital, 
giving Kate the chance to 
go home. It also shows how 
unpredictable life and death 
can be: with no foreshadow- 
ing, no hints, no symbolism. 

Before reading this book, 
by complete coincidence, I 


had a conversation with my 


mom about whether or not 


I don’t remember what she 
actually ended up saying, 
but after reading the book, 
I’m not sure how we would 
be able to balance discus- 
sions of ethics with the pain 
and desperation of families 
who might turn toward 
such measures as a last re- 
sort to save their sick child. 

But to me, this book is 
relevant not just for its depic- 
tion of an ethically contro- 
versial medical procedure, 
but it’s also relevant for how ' 
it believably depicts the in- 
tricacies of family dynamics. 
The parents seem at times 
to be living together not out 
of love for each other but 
in order to fulfill their ob- 
ligation towards caring for 
their children. The relation- 
ships between the siblings 
are reminiscent of typical 
sibling relationships, full of 
competition and_ rivalries 
but also infused with a level 
of maturity that rivals that of 
the adults. 

Perhaps this story does 
not need to be viewed as 
anything more complex 
than the tale of a family 
unraveling for it to speak 
volumes about its subject: 
matter. My Sister's Keeper 
is ultimately a story of the 
Fitzgeralds coming to terms 
with the fact that they had 
a desperate hand in creat- 
ing the situation and caus- 
ing the entanglement of life 
and death, of the intimate 
relationship between sib- 
lings in the face of adver- 
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PILOT’s budgeting crisis 
should have been avoided 


The Peer-led Team 
Learning Program (PI- 
LOT) is one of University’s 
most successful initiatives 
for fostering academic col- 
laboration and _ creative 
learning. PILOT has be- 
come an important in- 
stitution particularly for 
students in introductory 
math, science and engi- 
neering courses in which 
large class sizes can hin- 
der our ability to learn. 

The program organizes 
weekly study sessions for 
groups of six to 10 students 
and a PILOT leader, usu- 
ally an upperclassman who 
previously did well in the 
course. 

This year, unlike in pre- 
vious ones, PILOT spent 
more than half of its bud- 
get in the fall to meet in- 
creased demand. Many 
students say that increased 
enrollment stemmed from 
the fact that this year’s 
freshman class was the 
first in decades without 
covered grades, but the 
administration disagrees. 
Joel Schildbach, the KSAS 
Vice Dean for Undergradu- 
ate Education, said that the 
largest increase in demand 
came from non-freshmen. 


When the University 
took away covered grades 
in the spring of 2016, the 
administration justified 
their decision by claiming 
that we had a strong aca- 
demic support infrastruc- 
ture that would meet the 
needs of freshmen transi- 
tioning into college. 

These support systems, 
like PILOT, were suppos- 
edly in place to mitigate 
the negative effects of re- 
moving covered grades. 
Regardless of whether this 
recent spike in demand 
stems from removing cov- 
ered grades, we believe 
that such an unprecedent- 
ed demand for PILOT pro- 
gramming illustrates that 
the University’s support 
systems are not as robust 
as promised. 

We are heartened to 
hear that administrators 
are responding to this 
crisis by hiring more stu- 
dent leaders for certain 
classes and are working to 
find funding to meet the 
spring demand. However, 
we are disappointed that 
this scramble was neces- 
sary and that some stu- 
dents have fallen through 
the cracks. 


PILOT is a vital part of 
our academic landscape. It 
is important for students 
struggling academically 
and for students who want 
to develop their leader- 
ship skills as-PILOT lead- 
ers. It is also a crucial part 
of the collaborative work 
environment Hopkins 
needs to foster, especially 
to combat our image as a 
cutthroat school. 

Over this past school 
year, Hopkins has been 
soliciting feedback as a 
part of its second Com- 
mission on Undergraduate 
Education (CUE2). This 
Commission will make 
recommendations for how 
to improve undergraduate 
life and help the admin- 


istration reevaluate the 
Hopkins experience. 
As members of the 


commission look for ways 
to improve academic life, 
we would like to specifi- 
cally highlight PILOT as a 
model of support and col- 
laboration that students 
deserve to have. We hope 
that in these upcoming 
years, PILOT will be ac- 
cessible to all students 
who would like to take a 
part in it. 


When will Shriver Hall reopen? 


Last spring, the Univer- 
sity announced that Shriv- 
er Hall would be closed 
during the fall semester 
of 2017 to address safety 
concerns from old lighting 
and. wiring systems. This 
construction was original- 
ly expected to be finished 
by the beginning of this 
semester. 

‘However, while the proj- 
ect was underway, new ex- 
pansions and renovations 
were added to the original 
plans, pushing back the 
scheduled reopening to 
sometime during the 2018- 
2019 school year. 

The University is at- 
tempting to transform 
Shriver into a modern 
presentation space, some- 
thing that the Homewood 
Campus currently does not 
have. Renovations include 
wall mounted display 
monitors in the lobby, new 
flooring and seating, fire 
safety improvements and 
acoustical enhancements in 
the auditorium. 

These improvements 
come after years of com- 
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plaint about uncooperative 
AV and lighting systems. We 
commend the University for 
deciding to fix all the prob- 
lems that student groups 
have been concerned about 
in one fell swoop. 

These new features will 
greatly improve the expe- 
riences of future perfor- 
mances and speaker series 
held in the Hall for both 
those on stage and in the 
audience. Despite these 
incoming improvements, 
the manner by which the 
University conveyed this 
process is unsatisfactory. 

Over this past semes- 
ter, we have seen how 
Shriver’s closure has ham- 
pered the success and ac- 
cessibilty of events like 
the MSE Symposium. Per- 
forming arts groups, who 
are already strapped on 
space, have been forced to 
use inconvenient venues 
to host their shows. We 
are disappointed that af- 
fected student groups may 
have to face this reality 
again next fall and possi- 
bly spring. 


There: is no clear pro- 
jected date for when the 
renovations will be com- 
plete. We find the fact that 
students were blindsided 
by this announcement to 
be unaccetable. 

The University should 
have been more transpar- 
ent about pushing back 
the reopening date. We 
are now nearing the end 
of February, a month past 
the originally projected re- 
opening, and we are just 
learning of these develop- 
ments. As Shriver is often 
used as a student space, we 
all have the right to know 
what is happening with its 
construction. 

We are hopeful that 
these renovations will 
ultimately make Shriver 
a space that the Hop- 
kins community can take 
full advantage of and be 
proud of for the years to 
come. However, today, we 
are disappointed that the 
University continues to 
keep its students in limbo 
on when they could use 
Shriver again. 
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cee wait be a small way to Paul and North Charles. 
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By SAM MOLLIN 


hat else is there 

to say about 

guns? In 1999, 12 

students were fa- 

tally shot in Col- 
umbine High School. There were 
protests, rallies and calls for gun 
control. Nothing happened. That 
year concluded a decade in which 
64 schools experienced shootings 
and 85 students were killed. In the 
next 10 years, the nation grieved 
over 60 school shootings. 

Since 2010, we’ve faced 146 
school shootings, and around 240 
people's lives have been ended by 
gun violence in the places where 
they were supposed to learn how 
to live. After all these shootings, 
Congress has done nothing. Af- 
ter 20 second graders were killed 
in an elementary school, Repub- 
licans still refused to pass even 
the mildest form of gun control to 
make sure that a tragedy like that 
would never happen again. 

Now we're back to square one. 
There’s been another school shoot- 
ing. Movements are starting, and 
a bleeding nation calls for gun 
control once again. This time 97 
percent of Americans support uni- 
versal background checks! 

But we already know how this 
story will end. Any sort of leg- 
islation will die in the halls of 
Congress. Republicans, initially 
receptive to reform, will hear 
from their NRA overlords and 
shift the blame to some other 
cause or claim that if we just mil- 
itarize our teachers, we’ll be safe. 

It’s time for us to start being 
honest with ourselves. Any Re- 
publican or Democrat opposed 
to gun control no longer repre- 
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believes that Donald Trump or 
Mitch McConnell about 
people’s lives are deluding them- 
selves. These two men have had 
their chances. After Las Vegas 
or Orlando or Sandy Hook or 
Parkville or any other time our 
civilians have been slaughtered 
in the street, they had their 
chance to do something. 


care 


Someone who says they care is 
lying through their teeth if they 
don’t do anything to back up their 
sentiment. The time for political 
courage has long since passed. 
The time for forsaking organiza- 
tions whose sole goal is to get rid 
of any sort of restrictions on guns 
was six years ago, when children 
who hadn’t even had the chance 
to live their lives had to pay the 
ultimate price for the GOP’s ser- 
vitude to the NRA. 

I know that writing this won’t 
do anything. I know that no 
matter what we say or do, the 
GOP will sit back on their inac- 
tion while our nation’s children 
continue to bleed. But we have 
to try. We have to scream into 
the uncaring void that is our 
current administration because 
if we don’t, who are we? If we 
don’t draw the line at our na- 
tion’s future being shot through 
the head with a bullet, then 
what do we stand for? 

No one is trying to take away 
your guns, nor will they. No one 
wants to take away your rights 
or privileges. The fact is, if we 
don’t have national gun control 
laws, then we have nothing. If 
someone can buy a gun with 
virtually no restrictions in Indi- 
ana, then what the hell is going 
to stop that gun from getting to 
Illinois? People can have guns 


they’re so easy to get in others, 
where possession is legal. 

The day will 
we'll have 
understands what we 


come 
have 
sal background check system, 


to ensure that no person who 
shouldn’t have a gun has one. 


We can mandate that parents | 


keep their guns safe and locked 
away so that their children can’t 
use them to kill others or them- 
selves. 

We incentivize 


can every 


state to make sure that you can 


only have a gun with a license 
and that you can only get a li- 
cense with training. Lastly, we 
can make sure that guns have 
safety features like biometric 
locks to make sure that the only 
people who can use guns are 
their legal owners. 

Our society does not have to 
be a society where guns are re- 
stricted. Our society can be one 
where guns are owned respon- 
sibly. If the NRA-bought Repub- 
lican party gets off its ass and 
does something, then they can 
make sure that the rights they 
so cherish won’t be opposed by 
most of American society. 

The ideas we need to solve our 
gun crisis already exist. So when 
they don’t happen, when Repub- 
licans say there’s nothing to be 
done, just remember that there are 
common sense solutions out there 
that they refuse to implement be- 
cause they are too afraid of their 
donors. Maybe one day we can 
have a government that under- 
stands. Until then, keep fighting. 


Sam Mollin is a freshman po- 
litical science Meee 2 from Mama- 
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Hopkins should open the JHMI to nonaffiliates 


By EMELINE ARMITAGE 


he University and 
President Daniels love 
to brag about the rela- 
tionship that Hopkins 
has with Baltimore and 
about how Hopkins is an “anchor 
institution.” Yet the University’s 
track record — gentrification, low 
wages, wealth hoarding and the 
racist scientific experimentation 
that earned Hopkins the nick 
name “the plantation” — paint a 
very different picture of Baltimore- 
Hopkins relations than the anchor 
institution narrative does. 
In order to live up to its prom- 
ises and positively affect City 
residents, 


Hopkins 
should _ start 
offering __ its 
services and 
Opening up 
affiliate-only 
programs to 


non-affiliates. 

A simple start would be open- 
ing the Hopkins shuttle (JHMI) 
to the public. 


Hopkins, which holds assets. 


worth billions, is tax exempt. The 
fact that the biggest employer in 
Baltimore is not paying taxes is a 
huge loss of revenue for the City. 
Hopkins takes up resources by 
using city services, gentrifying 
neighborhoods and not paying its 


workers a living wage or providing 


substantial benefits. 

The University has lobbied 
_ hardi in the past against measures 
_ that would make the lives of Bal- 
_ timoreans better (most recently, 
ae ‘unsuccessfully lobbied 


d worker pro- | 
beet the displaced wi P _ way. A ride on the shuttle nearly 


_ tection act, which guarantees job 
peeurity for subcontracted work- 
_ ers should the contractor change). 


Hopkins must make 
material, not simply 
rhetorical, gestures. 


Hopkins students, many of 
whom do not pay taxes to the City, 
enjoy the Charm City Circulator 
for free. The Purple route and the 
JHMI follow the exact same route 
from Homewood to the med cam- 
pus (though the Purple route trav- 
els farther) and back. 

Allowing non-affiliates to take 
the shuttle is reciprocating the city 
services that Hopkins students 
use and the city services that Hop- 
kins uses in its recruitment PR. 
The Circulator and Baltimore's 
‘public transportation services are 
featured prominently in recruit- 
ment materials, despite the fact 
that Hopkins cuts off the City 
from using its services. 

The JHMI 
would not be 
used as a re- 
placement for 
the Circulator 
or other trans- 
portation » op- 
tions. Instead, 
it would be 
used as a kind of circulator-ex- 


press or secondary option when 


other buses are too crowded, not 
showing up or broken down. 


The City has been cutting routes, — 


raising fares and cutting funding 
from transportation services, leav- 
ing an unreliable, too expensive 
system for residents. Offering just 
one more route and one more op- 
tion would be a small, but not neg- 
ligible, way of relieving pressure 
on Baltimore residents frustrated 


with the transportation system. 


Making the JHMI open to the 


‘public may require Hopkins to 
‘spend money on updating the 
_ shuttles. But Hopkins desperately 


needs to update the shuttles any- 


dislodges one’s skull. They are 


- basically tin shells on wheels vio- 


to non-af-- 


ently bouncing up and down St. 


that the JHMI is not accessible to 
people with disabilities or lim- 
ited mobility. Getting on the bus 
requires climbing a few stairs 
with no option for a wheelchair 
lift. Hopkins should update the 
buses, regardless of whether they 
open them to the public, in order 
to accommodate disabled stu- 
dents and affiliates. 

Hopkins students are constant- 
ly told, both by our peers and by 
the University, to go out and ex- 
plore the City, to become a part of 
the City. But that is nigh impos- 
sible if Hopkins services such as 
the JHMI transform non-affiliate 
city residents into second-class 
citizens while Hopkins students 
have access to both city and Hop- 
kins transport. Hopkins version of 
“getting into the city” means tak- 
ing the shuttle three times a week 
to an internship at the med cam- 
pus and on the weekends taking 
an Uber down to Federal Hill. 

There is no material integra- 
tion and collaboration between 
the University and the city when 
services are segregated between 


affiliates and non-affiliates (and. 


the President’s Day of Service, 
while a brilliant PR move, doesn’t 
count as material integration). 
This 2-tiered transport system 
reflects racial disparities: the plu- 
rality of Hopkins students are 
white, while the majority of Bal- 
timoreans are Black. 


_In order to even begin to live 


up to its promises to the city of 
Baltimore, Hopkins must make 
‘material, not simply rhetorical, 
gestures. Opening up the shuttle 
to non-affiliates would be a great 


way to begin to undo the two- | 


tiered relationship between Hop- 
kins and Baltimoreans. 


Emeline Armitage is a senior In- 
ternational Studies, Latin American 
studies and Spanish major. She is 
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With the exception of editorials, 
the opinions expressed here are those 


of the contributors. They are not 
necessartly those of The Johns 
Hopkins News-Letter. 


‘Sop asking female athletes if 


they hale their competitors 
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Teenager Alina Zagitova has become a breakout skating star within the last few years on the ice. 


By CATHERINE PALMER 


onight marks the final 

figure skating event of 

the 2018 Winter Olym- 

pics: women’s long 

program. While the 
three Americans are likely out 
of contention for the podium, the 
gold medals favorites are Russian 
teens Evgenia Medvedeva and 
Alina Zagitova, both of whom 
hold world records. 

As far as much of the media is 
concerned, the teammates, who 
train with the same coach, hate 
each other. After Zagitova com- 
pleted an excellent long program 
during the team skating event, 
NBC commentators and former 


| Olympic skaters Tara Lipinski 


and Johnny Weir made a point of 
questioning the sincerity of the 
hug Medvedeva gave her, citing 
that skaters are “good actresses.” 

Slate ran a feature on the com- 
petitors this week entitled “Catty 
Olympic Fans Rejoice.” A Busi- 
ness Insider headline insisted 
the pair were “embroiled in the 
greatest rivalry since Nancy and 
Tonya.” Wrapped up such in cov- 
erage is the problematic and sex- 
ist notion that female competitors 
aren't real rivals unless they hate 
each other. It’s not the sport that’s 
the focus, but the drama. 

Now, admittedly, I saw I, Tonya 
last month in theaters. And I’m 
as big a Mean Girls fan as anyone. 
However, at the core of both mov-. 
ies are messages of sympathy, un- 
derstanding and acceptance. That’s 
not the case in this media narrative. 
Bitter female rivalry, absent of such 
contextualization, remains a popu- 
lar aesthetic as is evidenced by the 


coverage of Medvedeva and Zagi- 


tova’s Olympic journeys. 

Think about it. When Michael 
Phelps competed against Ryan 
Lochte, the first question on ev- 
eryone’s mind was not “How 
much do you think they hate each 
other?” The media coverage fo- 
cused almost exclusively on their 
incredible feats as swimmers. 
Whenever their relationship was 
mentioned, it was described as a 
friendly rivalry and left at that. 
It was never used as an angle for 
coverage. 

Medvedeva and Zagitova, by 
virtue of being women, have no 
such luxury. To be fair, their sto- 
ry has all the elements of a clas- 
sic juicy story. Eighteen-year-old 
Medvedeva won _ back-to-back 
European Championships and 
World Championships after be- 
coming a senior skater in 2016. 
Many considered her to be a lock 
for 2018 Olympic champion. 

Then, last month, 15-year-old 
Zagitova won the European Cham- 
pionship. Medvedeva was. still 
recovering from an injury at the 
time, but many commentators con- 
sidered the loss a major upset. Za- 
gitova was suddenly on the map in 
a way she hadn't been before. 

At the Olympics, the rivalry has 
continued. Both technically and 
artistically the skaters are evenly 
matched and well above the rest 


their jumps during the second- 
half of their programs, receiving 
an automatic ten percent bonus for 
each element due to the increased 
difficulty of fighting fatigue. They 
also perform jumps with their 
arms above their heads, which 
is awarded because it throws off 
their centers of balance. 

During Tuesday night's short 
program, Medvedeva broke her 
own world record for highest short 
program score with an 81.61. Min- 
utes later, Zagitova broke it with 
an 82.92. Those scores will be com- 
bined with their long program 
scores tonight determine who 
takes home the gold. Medvedeva 
holds the current world records for 
highest long program score and 
highest combined score, but Zagi- 
tova is clearly an equal contender. 

Their incredible athleticism and 
beautiful artistry should be enough 
for commentators and viewers, and 
yet Medvedeva and Zagitova have 
continually had to address their 
relationship and refute the popu- 
lar narrative because, guess what, 
they’re close friends. 

Neither deny that a competi- 
tion exists because, as Medvedeva 
said at a press conference after the 
short program, that is the essence 
of sports. But rivalry and friend- - 
ship are not mutually exclusive. 

“We are friends, we are girls, 
young girls. We can talk about ev- 
erything to each other,” she said, 
according to ESPN. “When we 
take the ice this is sport and we 
must fight. In every competition I 
feel like a little war.” 

Zagitova, who has cited Med- 
vedeva as a role model, echoed 
the sentiment. 

“We are friends first and ri- 
vals second, because you have to 
have competitiveness in sport,” 
she said. “During practice, during 
competitions, I get this feeling of 
rivalry. But it’s not bad or negative 
like a malicious feeling of rivalry.” 

For more proof, Twitter has be- 
come a hub for fans to celebrate the 
skaters’ bond. One popular video 
shows the teens in a training room 
dancing in sync to a song by the 
K-pop band EXO. In another, Med- 
vedeva is seen folding down the 
collar of Zagitova’s warm-up track 
suit jacket in a big sisterly fashion. 

Following Russia’s win in the 
team event, Zagitova was pho- 
tographed putting the tiny hat 
worn. by her plush tiger, which 
athletes have been receiving im- 
mediately after competitions in 
place of medals, on the head of a 
smiling Medvedeva. 

It’s heartwarming to hear and 
see how much Medvedeva and 
Zagitova care about one another, 
but they shouldn’t have to defend 
themselves. They shouldn't have 
to refute the idea that it’s para- 
doxical for women to be rivals 


and friends. It’s offensive — and. 


harmful to young female athletes 
— to assume that they are not ca- 
pable of not separating the two. 


Catherine Palmer is a senior Writ- 
ing Seminars major from Norristown, 
Pa. She is. a Managing peters 
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that engage communities and drive 
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the game development process. 
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Events in Baltimore Releasing my inner chel. dumpling by dumpling 


this weekend 


Thursday 


Get Out 
The Charles 
9 p.m. 

A special one-show-only event of Jordan Peele’s 
horrifying smash hit. Watch the film before it goes off to 
compete for four Oscars, including best screenplay and 
best picture. $11. 


Daniel C.X. Rich in concert 
Faith Presbyterian Church 
7 p.m. — 9 p.m. 

Baritone Daniel C.X. Rich performs the texts of black 
poets, set to the backdrop of music from African- 
American composers and spiritual arrangements. 
Celebrate Black History Month with this incredible 
performance. Meet-the-artist reception to follow. 

Free. 


Cutting School 
Red Emma’s 
7:30 p.m. — 9 p.m. 

Join professor Noliwe Rooks for an analysis of many 
of the problems facing the modern-day American 
school system, including racial and economic 
inequality. Free. 


Saturday 


Ladies Day Party! 
Club Bunns 
6 p.m. — 10 p.m. 

Grab all your gal pals and head downtown to Club 
Bunns for a special ladies-only dance party. DJ Rosie 
will spin records and, most importantly, there will 

bea free buffet. $5 cover. 


Single Malt Stravinsky 
Joseph Meyerhoff Symphony Hall 
7 p.m. — 11 p.m. 

Listen to the BSO perform Stravinsky's infamous 
“The Rite of Spring,” best known for causing a riot 
when it was first played. Immediately following the 
show, stick around for an after party catered by The 

Local Oyster. Tickets start at $30. 


Sunday 


‘A Guide to Visionary Artists of Color 
American Visionary Art Museum 
10 a.m. — 6 p.m. 
Pick up a guidebook and go on a seli-guided tour 
through a collection featuring artists of color. 
Student tickets are $9. 95. 
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| an essay due 


By ROLLIN HU 
Editor-in-Chief 


Last Friday was Chinese 
New Year, but I celebrated 
it on Saturday since I had 
on Friday 


| night. I don’t really know 


| fried rice cakes (12 


how lunar calendars work, 
but the real meaning be- 
hind Chinese New Year 
isn’t about the moon or 
even about getting togeth- 
er with family and friends. 

Chinese New Year is all 
about the food. 

Because | am but a mere 
mortal, I was unable to 
produce a proper feast of 
20 dishes of things like 
steamed fish Sk 7 #4), stir- 
TEFL) Or 
soy-sauce aie ae (4 
#24). Instead, the plan was 
just to make a bunch of 


| dumplings. Here are step- 


| by-step 


instructions 
how to do just that. 

1. Go to Po Tung Gro- 
cery store: This Chinese 
grocery store on the cor- 
ner of Park Avenue and W. 
Mulberry Street is one of 
the last remnants of Bal- 


on 


| timore’s Chinatown, and 


this little shop is extraor- 
dinarily well stocked. You 
can get there either by tak- 
ing the JHMI or the Circu- 
lator to the Peabody stop 
and walking for 10 minutes 
west. Just get vegetables, 
meat, Asian seasoning liq- 
uids and dumpling wrap- 
pers (if you don’t know 
how to make them your- 
self). 

2. Chop everything 
to bits: I used a Chinese 
kitchen cleaver, and it’s the 
only knife you'll ever need. 

3. Prepare your fillings: 
For meat dumplings, I used 
ground pork, Chinese cab- 
bage, onions, garlic, ginger 
and eggs. For vegetarian 
dumplings, I used mush- 
room, carrot, cabbage, on- 
ions, garlic, ginger, chopped 
rice noodles and eggs. 

You can honestly put 


in whatever types of veg- 
etable or meat that you 
like, as long as they are 
minced finely. Make sure 
everything is mixed well 
and then season both fill- 
ings with salt, white pep- 
per powder (black pepper 
should suffice), soy sauce, 
Shaoxing wine 
and sesame oil. 

You may be wondering, 
what kind of recipe doesn’t 
include measurements? 
Well, out of both arrogance 
and laziness, I don’t have 
any measurements. Cook- 
ing is a performance art 
(watch the movie RatatoutI- 
le), so just do whatever you 
think looks cool. 

If things smell good, 
you're on the right track. If 
it looks like you’ve put in 
too much mushroom, add 
more of everything else. If 
only a drop of sesame oil 
came out of your bottle, hit 
it to make more come out. 

4. The wrappers: If you 
bought pre-made dump- 
ling wrappers, skip this 
step. If not: I’m sorry, but 
you've got to make them 
yourself. 

Pour four cups of flour 
into a big bowl and gradu- 
ally mix in warm water 
until a dough forms. The 
dough should be smooth 
and slightly moist to the 
touch — just knead -in 
more flour and water until 
you get to that point. Then 
let it rest somewhere warm 
for about 20 minutes. 

Next, tear off a good 
chunk of it and form a rop- 
ish cylinder with a radius of 
about a centimeter and half. 
Use your Chinese cleaver 
to cut the rope and form 
clumps that are about the 
size of small golf balls. Take 
your hand and smack all of 
them against a floured table 
to flatten them. 

The following step is 
too hard to describe with 
words, so just look it up on 
Youtube. Essentially you 


cooking 


m 
Pi, 


——a— 


- 


COURTESY OF ROLLIN HU 


With a few friends and an evening of chopping, you too can enjoy dumplings. 


use a rolling pin to make 
dough circles that are big 
enough to cover the top of 
a mug. 

You will fail a lot — so 
don’t do this if you are 
emotionally distraught at 
the time. 

5. Construction: Call up 
some friends and promise 
them dumplings. When 
they show up, tell them 
they have to make the 
dumplings — themselves. 
After they are done com- 
plaining, teach them how 
to fold dumplings. 

There are a couple of dif- 
ferent ways to make them, 
but basically the filling 
needs to be sealed inside 
the dough. If the dough is 


too dry, dab your finger in 


water.and wet the dough 
to make it easier to fold to- 
gether. 

Be sure to threaten your 
friends by telling them that 
if they don’t fold the dump- 
lings properly, they will all 
disintegrate when boiled 
and lead to a disgusting 
porridge of dough and 
meat/vegetable bits. 

This is an exaggera- 
tion, but you just spent 
five hours chopping every- 
thing, so the dumplings 


‘lings and eat with 


better be damn good. 

After the first couple are 
folded, boil them in water 
for about 10 minutes and 
then taste them to make 
sure they aren't atrocious. 

If they are, fix your fill- 
ings (watch Ratatouille 
again for inspiration). 

6. Cooking (finally): Put 
all the folded dumplings on 
lightly floured trays, and 
prepare two pots of boil- 
ing water (one for the veg- 
gie dumplings, one for the 
meat ones). Boil them in 
batches to avoid crowding 
the pots. Meat dumplings 
take a bit over 10 minutes, 
and veggie dumplings 
take a bit less. If the pots 
are boiling over too much, 
pour water in them. — 

Scoop out the dump- 


friends. You can dip t 
in soy sauce, vinegar and/ 
or chili oil. 


At the end of Saturday 
night, we had around 200 
dumplings for eight peo- 
ple, and they seemed pret- 
ty content. 

So yes, Chinese New 
Year is (mostly) about the 
food, but maybe it’s also 
about being with friends. 


Myth & Moonshine offers drinks, ambiance over food 


By RENEE SCAVONE 
Your Weekend Editor 


I am a firm believer in 
the idea that a city is only 
as good as its weakest bar, 
and I’ve yet to find that 
bar in Baltimore. 

(But I assure you that 
I'll keep trying.) 

Located on the Fell’s 
Point edge of Canton, 
Myth & Moonshine is ev- 
erything that a self-pro- 
fessed tavern ought to be: 
warm, full and loud. 

Like really, really loud. 

While its conversation- 
limiting ambiance may 
not make it a great spot 
for a first date, Myth & 
Moonshine is definitely 
the move for a rowdy Fri- 
day night. 

The service is fine, but 
given that the place has 
been near full capacity ev- 
ery time I’ve gone in, that 
in itself is a miracle. While 
it’s not as though there are 
drunken degenerates lin- 
ing the walls, maintaining 
a cheery disposition and 


remembering orders in- 


the face of a weekend bar 
crowd is nothing to sneer 


at. 


I'd also give a special 
shout out to every server 


| that I have personally el- 


bowed in the stomach, 


because the tables are 
packed in just that tight. 

The decor is vaguely 
sports bar-esque meets 
vaguely... Pinterest? There 
are a lot of mason jars, 
which I guess is a nod to 
the moonshine part of 
their name. 

And true to that name, 
they do serve an awful lot 
of alcohol. There are ap- 
parently over 70 different 
types of moonshine alone, 
all with funny sounding 
names like “Blackberry on 
Acid.” 

They also have a pretty 
decent bottomless brunch, 
if that tickles your fancy. 


Their mimosas are what 


I would best describe as 
ambitious and maybe also 
to the point. 

Of course, what I really 
care about is the food. It’s 
definitely solid, though it 
kind of pales in compari- 
son to the drink menu. 
If you're someone who 
doesn’t want to eat their 
calories, though, you'll 
probably be just fine. 

One dish of note: the 


Crabby Grilled Cheese. 
As a rule I don’t believe 
in paying for things that. 


I could make myself for 
under $3 (looking at you, 


Carma’s), but | make sort 
of a big exception for this. 


w, 
~~ 


' taurant’s 


The sandwich has 
crab meat and cheddar 
jack,and is sprinkled with 
cajun corn--as if that win- 
ning combination wasn’t 


enough. Say what you will 


about literally every other 
food item on this menu: 
these folks can make a 
grilled cheese. 

_ It’s also the first res- 
taurant I’ve been to that 


“serves deviled eggs. 


While their food is 
otherwise not my favor- 
ite, I continue to spend 
my money there, so they 
must be doing something 
right. Part of it, yes, is the 
aforementioned _collec- 
tion of high-proof alcohol, 
but beyond that there’s 
something about the res- 
coming-of-age 


movie vibe; maybe the 
exposed brick or big win- 
dows. 

There’s also  some- 
thing to be said about the 
smaller space. I totally feel 
cooler when I can fight my 
way in ona busy Saturday 
night. 

(Though, for the record, 
they do take reservations. 
Ijust don’t have my life to- 
gether like that.) 

Parking is kind of 
rough, but if you’re going 
to a place with “Moon- 
shine” in the name you 
should probably be taking 
a Lyft anyway. 

So if you like to eat and 
love to drink, check out 
Myth and Moonshine. It’s 


loud and crowded, but 


that’s all part of the fun. 


Errata: Feb. 8 Edition — 


In the Feb. 8, 2018 edition: ee The News: 
Letter, the article “Pedaling my way wa] 
through and with Charm City” listed 
starting location of pe Baltimor 
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Witness Theater debuts New York Fashion Week is a shift for designers 
an eclectic showcase 


By RUDY MALCOM 
Staff Writer 


Witness Theater present- 
ed their Intersession show- 
case, Welcome to Our House 
— produced by junior Sarah 
Linton and stage managed 
by freshman Dominique 
Dickey — in the Mattin 
Center's Swirnow Theater 
this weekend. The show fea- 
tured a diverse collection of 
four student-directed and 
written one-act plays. 

Technical Director se- 
nior Ryan Kunzer dis- 
cussed what distinguished 
the set from its previous 
counterparts. 

“It’s definitely been the 
largest production we've 
done,” Kunzer said. “Usu- 
ally it’s a one-story, indoor- 
set, but this time we were 
ambitious and built a two- 
story house and a big tree- 
house. There was a lot more 
structural stuff than what 
you see in most plays.” 

“The Safest Place in the 
Whole Wide World,” writ- 
ten by seniors Pepe Mufiz 
and Erin Todaro and di- 
rected by the former, be- 
gins with Ethan (freshman 
Owen Campbell) climbing 
into the treehouse, just as 
homemaker Rose (senior 
Sharon Maguire) exits the 
house and puts the finish- 
ing touches on her yard sale. 

While Rose and hilari- 
ously . chirpy piemaker 
Cheryl (senior Elizabeth 
Winkelhoff) are inside, 
Ethan overhears new 
neighbors Riley (sopho- 
more Fionn Connolly) and 
Blaine (junior Matt Mull- 
ner) reveal that they are the 
murderers of an ongoing 
investigation. Rose refuses 
to listen to Ethan’s recount- 
ing, focused on her sale. 
Although initially unwel- 
coming to the couple, she 
puts her homophobia aside 
when their teapot com- 
pletes her teacup collection. 

Mufiiz discussed the 
sense of accomplishment 
that “The Safest Place in 
the Whole Wide World” 
provided him. 

“To see your writing come 
to life onstage is a rewarding 
thing,” he said. “It’s a lot of 
fun to create these characters 
in your head and... then see 
the actors make them their 
own, inevitably something 
entirely different. It’s always 
a really fun process to... re- 
discover these characters 
through the eyes of someone 
else.” 

He added that the audi- 
ence should note the kite. 
Indeed, Ethan points at it 
before hiding in the tree- 
house; it seems to serve as 
the elephant in the room — 
a skeleton half-in the closet 
— that Rose does not want 
to fully address: that the 


couple are murderers. 


Rose goes so far as to sug- 
by. 


COURTESY OF GIOVANNA MOLINA 
Witness Theater's Intersession Showcase celebrated the work of students. 


gest that the murder weapon 
could have been the teapot 
after the sheriff (freshman 
Jonah Facciolli) notes that 
it was likely a round object. 
After he leaves, Rose scrubs 
the teapot, destroying any 
evidence and not wanting to 
know the details. She ushers 
the couple into her facade; 
everyone has their secrets 
in Palmdale. 

The kite carried similar 
symbolism in the second 
play “Lift and Drag,” writ- 
ten by Linton and directed 
by junior Sarina Redzinski, 
which starts with Ria (se- 
nior Lily Kairis) attempting 
to remove it from the tree. 


She tells her boyfriend Ja- | 


son (sophomore Enrique 


Oliva) that his estranged | 
sister Antonia (sophomore | eo 


Maya Singh Sharkey) has 
messaged her, but he ig- 
nores her, choosing to focus 
on the kite; it’s a distraction 


from a deeper issue. = 


While Ria is off-stage, An- 
tonia arrives and confronts 
See WITNESS, Pace B5 


| By TANYA 


WONGVIBULSIN 
Staff Writer 


The four-city fashion 
week marathon just ended 
its first leg in New York City, 
debuted 


where designers 


| their upcoming collections 


at this year’s New York Fash- 


ion Week (NYFW), which 
ran from Feb. 8-16. 
Fashion Week — which 


normally has fashion edi- 


tors, journalists and blog- 


| gers running from show 


to show — had a schedule 


| that was less packed than 


| 


| before. 
such as Thom Browne and 
| Proenza 


Many designers, 


Schouler, made 

a decision to display their 

collections in another city. 
There has also been a 


| trend of designers challeng- 


ing the concept of fashion 
week; Kanye West launched 
his new YEEZY collection 


| on Instagram, and Tommy 


Hilfiger is hosting his shows 


| in different countries and at 


different time periods. 
Despite the disappear- 


| ance of many designers, this 


year’s first NYFW was vi- 
brant and filled with many 
creative ideas. The shows 
displayed a return to the 
80s, voiced many important 
messages and showed fash- 
ion’s heightened acceptance 
for diversity. 
In Vogue magazine's vid- 
, “Vogue’s Anna Wintour 
on the Best Moments of New 
York Fashion Week” Win- 
tour — the editor-in-chief of 
Vogue — commented on the 
cultural changes reflected in 
the fashion industry. 

“A fashion show does not 
exist in a vacuum. It is re- 


flecting our culture. The big- 
gest cultural shift in the last 
several months obviously 
has been women and how 
they have been treated in the 
workplace,” Wintour said. 
“There’s no way that this 
was not on the designer's 
mind.” 

Wintour attributes the 
return of trends from the 
80s to this 


place in the workforce. 
Magenta was also spot- 
ted on the runway multiple 
times, making it a notable 
NYFW trend in many fash- 
ion publications. Bright col- 
ored fur coats (both faux 
and real) were also a state- 
ment item on many runway 
shows. However, they were 

styled very differently. 
For exam- 


cultural shift. 
The bold 
shoulder of 
the 80s made 
a huge come- 
back during 
NYEFW, with 
designers 
such as Marc 


One very 
positive trend 
— which even 
Anna Wintour 


remarked on — 


ple, Christian 
Cowan show- 
cased a bright 
red fur coat 
with an LED 
heart, paired 
with a_ pair 
of red tights. 
Meanwhile, 


Jacobs and was the diversity Michael Kors’ 
Tom Ford bright —_yel- 
presenting of models. low _ below- 
suits and the-knee fur 


jackets with a clear empha- 
sis on the shoulder. 

The suit skirt was also 
spotted multiple times — 
during the Jason Wu and 


Calvin Klein shows, for 
instance — following the 
women’s empowerment 
trend. In- celebration of 


women’s empowerment, Al- 
exander Wang actually held 
his show in an office setting 
with clothes that had bold 
messages like “CEO 2018.” 

Wang expressed why he 
wanted to make such a col- 
lection in an interview with 
Vogue.com. 

“I'm blessed and honored 
to work with such incredible, 
smart, powerful women. It 
felt timely to do a collection 
that reflects a different part 
of my life,” Wang said. 

Wang’s collection had 
a very executive look, per- 
haps asserting women’s 


coat was styled with denim 
jeans and a black and white 
striped top. 

Another notable trend 
from this season’s NYFW 
(and a clear return to the 80s) 
was the animal prints. Bright 
multi-colored leopard prints 
were seen at many shows, 
whether it was R13’s orange 
pantsuit or Victoria Beck- 
hams long tan-orange coat. 

One very positive trend 
— which even Anna Win- 
tour remarked on — was the 
diversity of models in the 
shows. There was a strong 
representation of models of 
colors on the runway and 
an emerging trend of these 
models walking in the shows 
with their natural hair. 

Models _ of __ different 
shapes and sizes were also 
seen more than usual, with 
top brands like Christian 
Siriano and Chromat hav- 


ing plus-size models walk 
on their runways. 

Chromat admirably took 
diversity and inclusion a 
step further. There was a 
model with a prosthetic leg 
and a breast cancer survi- 
vor in the show, displaying 
the brand's goal of embrac- 
ing the community. 

But despite the height- 
ened diversity in runway 
shows, TeenVogue.com pub- 
lished an op-ed on Feb, 15 
discussing the exclusion of 
plus-size and colored fash- 
ionistas in street-style pho- 
tography. 

According to the article, 
street-style | photographers 
have a much clearer inter- 
est in taking photos of thin 
white women than those of 
other demographics. How- 
ever, the piece also questions 
whether it was the photogra- 
phers fault; they were simply 
taking pictures that clients 
would want. 

This year’s NYFW was 
a mixture of hopeful mes- 
sages. The New York fashion 
industry was clearly trying 
to empower women with 
their clothes and the power- 
ful messages they conveyed. 
There has also been huge 
improvements in the diver- 
sity of models walking the 
runway. Perhaps this im- 
provement could trickle into 
street-style photography. 

Although New _ York’s 
Fashion Week has come 
to an end, the excitement 
has just begun in Europe. 
There are three more cities 
— London, Milan and Paris 
— with many talented de- 
signers waiting to display 
their clothes and messages 
to the world. 


Marvel’s Black Panther is more than just a superhero film 


By COLE DOUGLASS 


For The News-Letter 


I’m just going to get this 
out of the way right now: 
Black Panther is a really good 
movie — incredibly good. 
You should definitely go see 
it. It is a thought-provoking 
essay on racial issues with a 
wonderful cast. It is a philo- 
sophical tale about the ways 
that we interact with our 
culture and our past and 
whether or not those tradi- 
tions should be preserved 
moving into the future. 

Oh and it’s also an amaz- 
ingly funny and entertain- 
ing superhero movie, argu- 
ably one of the best Marvel 
movies to date. 

Black Panther picks up 
shortly after the events of 
2016's Captain America: Civil 
War. T’Challa (Chadwick 
Boseman), the titular hero, 
returns to his home nation 
of Wakanda — an African 
country that is secretly the 
most technologically ad- 
vanced nation in the world, 
thanks to a natural deposit 
of an incredibly valuable 
metal — in order to replace 
his late father as king. 

However, he soon dis- 
covers that a mysterious 
new villain, Killmonger, 
played by Michael B. Jor- 
dan, seeks to use Wakan- 
dan technology to conquer 
the rest of the world. 

However, despite the 
pressing threat from the 
outside world, Wakanda 
is more threatened by the 
possibility of change. The 
nation has long protected 
itself from harm by hiding 


all of its magnificent tech- 
nology from the eyes of 
the world, technology that 
could easily be used to save 
millions of lives. 

In his attempts to save his 
home, T’Challa must also 
decide its future: whether to 
expose their true society and 
risk retaliation or hoard their 
natural wealth and remain 
in the shadows. 

Right from the start, it 
is clear that Black Panther 
is a film with a lot to say. It 
touches on so many issues, 
like the struggle to recon- 
cile one’s cultural history 
with the modern world or 
the realization that the peo- 
ple we admire usually do 
not live up to the pedestal 
that we set them on. 

Unsurprisingly, many of 
those discussions are inter- 
woven with issues of race. 
The film comments a lot on 
diaspora and the feeling of 
being isolated from one’s 
heritage and homeland, 
while references to slavery, 
oppression and_ prejudice 


-pepper the dialogue. 


All of these issues are 
deftly handled, and Black 
Panther’s examination is sim- 
ple, yet incredibly nuanced 


for a two-hour film. 


The film is able to bal- 
ance all of these plot threads 
in large part thanks to its 
incredibly talented cast. 
Most of the characters are 
T’Challa’s friends and fam- 
ily, and although Bose- 
man does well in the seri- 
ous scenes, he excels when 
T’Challa is able to relax and 
talk with the people that he 
knows and loves. 


Ay 
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On the opposite end of 
the spectrum, Jordan’s Kill- 
monger is aggressive and 
dramatic, although never to 
the point of excess. There’s 
a lot of pain present in the 
character, and Jordan never 
allows his portrayal to be- 
come unsympathetic. 

The supporting cast are no- 
less talented and compelling 
than the leads. Danai Gurira 
plays Okoye, the leader of 
Wakanda’s all-female special 
forces, and her portrayal is 
hilarious and awe-inspiring. 
Lupita Nyong’o’s Nakia is 
headstrong and determined 
to use her advantages to 
right the wrongs committed 
outside of Wakanda. 

My favorite is T’Challa’s 
younger sister, Shuri, played 
by Letitia Wright. Respon- 
sible for many of the nation’s 
technological advancements, 
Shuri is one of the movie's 
more visibly modern char- 
acters, and she openly ref- 
erences pop culture and 
throws around memes like 
any card-carrying millen- 
nial. She’s clever, witty and 
responsible for the funniest 
jokes of the film. 

Wright especially shines 
when paired with Bose- 
man; the film’s best mo- 
ments happen when the 
two siblings tease and bick- 
er with one another. 

Black Panther’s aesthetic 
is also impressive, always 
bursting onto the screen in 
a flash of color and light. 
All of the characters have 
beautifully designed cos- 
tumes. From T’Challa’s su- 
perhero outfit to the casual 
clothing of the background 


characters, there is rarely a 
dull visual. 

The costume designers 
have very clearly drawn 
from a number of distinct 
visual sources and created 
an immediately powerful 
blend between the nation’s 
cultural heritage and their 
technological prowess, a 
combination that applies to 
the Wakandan scenery as 
well. The camera ducks be- 
tween skyscrapers to weave 
its way through a busy 
street-market; at times, it 
explores dark, sacred caves 
and traces along the rails of 
a subway. 

The fight scenes are also 
well-paced, if a little dizzy- 
ing. Almost all of the char- 
acters throw themselves into 
the ring at one point or an- 
other, and their unique fight- 
ing styles and weaponry al- 
low for plenty of variety. 

When two characters fight 
in midair, the camera swings 
around them as they cling to 
each other and plummet to- 
wards the ground in a diz- 
zying, yet beautiful nh suas 


GAGE SKIDMORE / CC BY-SA 2.0 
Black Panther has grossed $361 million since its release on Feb. 16. 


And, for those who 
haven’t seen every single 
movie in the Marvel fran- 
chise, the film is almost com- 
pletely independent from 
the rest of its brethren. 

There are a few nods, but 
those are mostly confined 
to the post-credits scene. As 
a result, you don’t need an 
encyclopedic knowledge of 
the Marvel universe in order 
to understand the plot, and 
the film benefits immensely 
from not having to push the 
Marvel agenda forwards. 

At the end of the day, 
Black Panther is an amaz- 
ing movie. If it has any 
missteps, they are com- 
pletely overshadowed by 
everything else that the 
film brings to the table: its 
talented and diverse cast, 
its beautiful visuals, and 
its thought-provoking and 
timely story. 

Even if you aren’t the 
biggest fan of the Marvel 
franchise, you should defi- 
nitely place Black Panther 
pretty high on your list of 
“must-see” films. 
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The Shape of Water is a Throat Culture and Buttered Niblets join forces 
layered film masterpiece 


GUILLEMMEDINA / CC BY-SA 4.0 


Director Guillermo Del Toro is known for his bizarre settings and characters. 


By CLAIRE BEAVER 
For The News-Letter 


The Shape of Water is 
the most original movie I 
have seen this year, possi- 
bly ever. 

The film is a mélange of 
romance, drama, comedy 
and horror, perfectly blend- 
ing all its elements into 
something truly mystical. 

The film’s main charac- 
ter, Elisa, played by Sally 
Hawkins, is isolated in her 
own world, unable to talk 
because of a wound on her 
neck from her childhood. 
She works as a cleaner with 
her friend Zelda (Octavia 
Spencer), who does all the 
talking for her. 

Sally Hawkins manages 
to turn Eliza — a charac- 
ter with no lines — into a 
relatable, kind and selfless 
woman who falls in love 
with the wrong... thing. 

Director Guillermo del 
Toro was heavily inspired by 
Creature from the Black Lagoon, 
a classic horror movie from 
1954. However, the Amphib- 
ian Man (played by Doug 
Jones) in The Shape of Water is 
infinitely different. 

He is frightening at first, 
angry and irritated after 
being moved from South 
America to a lab in Baltimore 
in the 1960s, where the film 
takes place. However, by the 
end of the film, the Amphib- 
ian Man is loving and brave 
and utterly human. 

Del Toro has managed 
to humanize this creature, 
so much so that you nearly 
forget he’s a monster at all. 
The graphics are astound- 
ingly. realistic; you can see 
the blink of the Amphibian 
Man’s eyes and the wiggle 
of his toes at every point in 
the film. The great attention 
put into creating this scaly 
monster certainly pays off. 

There is a certain magic 
hanging in the air through- 
out the film, most notice- 
able in the scenes with Eliza 
and the Amphibian Man. 
The scenes are lit perfectly, 
a green undertone always 
there to signify the presence 
of water in every corner. 

Music is a steady pres- 
ence throughout the film. 
Eliza taps along with Shir- 
ley Temple while watching 
television with her neigh- 
bor, Giles (Richard Jenkins). 
She also dances around the 
lab while the Amphibian 
Man eats the hard-boiled 
eggs that she brought him, 
his favorite snack and Eli- 
za’s first attempt at reach- 
ing out to him. 

The romance is so en- 
thralling that you even 
buy the whimsical trib- 
ute to black and white 
TV dance specials. When 
Eliza and the Amphibian 
Man waltz around togeth- 
er in Eliza’s fairytale vi- 
sion, the whimsy and pure 
joy of it all makes you fall 
into step with them. 
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A love story between a 
woman and an amphibian 
monster should be creepy 
and unnatural, yet some- 
how, you buy it — you 


By AMELIA ISAACS 
Staff Writer 


At the end of the show, 
with the members of both 
Throat Culture and The 
Buttered Niblets lying 


| “dead” on the ground and 


just one member left stand- 
ing and muttering “I’m just 
gonna go backstage now...,” 


| I felt even more confused 


| two 


than I was at the start. 
“Business Merger” was 

a collaboration between 

of the University’s 


| leading comedy groups: 


Throat Culture — the self- 


proclaimed “BEST and 
only sketch comedy group 
[at Hopkins]” and The 


Buttered Niblets, who de- 


| scribe themselves as striv- 


even root for them against | 


all odds. You do it because 
you're hoping, just like Eli- 
za, that there is good in the 
world and that all people 
have the chance to be happy. 

This is clearly not the 


thinking of Richard Strick- | 


land (Michael Shannon), an 


evil FBI agent and the foil | 
to Eliza who brought “the | 


Asset” to this lab in Balti- 
more in the first place. 

Shannon is utterly con- 
vincing as Strickland: ar- 
rogant, career-oriented and 
completely self-serving — a 
classic villain. Most scenes 
featuring Richard are vio- 
lent and graphically so. 

When Richard’s fingers 
are ripped off by the Am- 
phibian Man in the first 
part of the film, Eliza puts 
them in her sandwich bag 
to save them. We then get 
the pleasure of watching 
Richard’s body reject the 
fingers. 

Del Toro did not set this 


film in Baltimore in the 1960s | 


for no reason. Baltimore 


serves as the perfect back- | 
drop to the struggle of love | 


between two people who 
aren't socially accepted. This 
cannot be a coincidence. 

Racial issues are a strong 
theme in the film, with Zel- 
da seeing discrimination 
and unfair cruelty both in 
her workplace and her own 
home. She is not the only 
person of color to be dis- 
criminated against. 

There is also a vein of 
gay discrimination in a 
heartbreaking subplot in 
which Giles (Jenkins) falls 
for a guy who works at the 
pie place down the street. 
When Giles reveals his in- 
terest, the waiter tells him 
immediately to leave and 
never come back. 

Yet another reason to 
praise The Shape of Water is 
this attention to discrimi- 
nation and uncomfortable 
topics. Baltimore in the 
1960s experienced these is- 
sues; Baltimore in the 2010s 
still experiences these is- 
sues. The representation 
of injustice on screen is 
important and meaning- 
ful, especially when touchy 
topics are often shied away 
from in big budget films 
such as this one. 

The Shape of Water has 
been nominated for 13 Os- 
cars, including the coveted 
Best Picture. I hope it wins, 
but not because of the beau- 
tiful love story, the impec- 
cable cinematography or 
the riveting original score. 

I hope it wins because 
it is different and sin- 
cere and imaginative, a 
whirlwind story of heart- 
ache and friendship and 
kindness. Despite all the 
whimsy, it is real. 
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ing to put on “[the] Fin- 
est Quality Imp[rlovised 
Comedy.” 

The show alternated be- 
tween sketch comedy and 
improv and saw each group 
showcasing their comedic 
strengths not only in their 
own discipline but also in 
the other's. 

While some of the im- 
provisation games featured 
members of Throat Cul- 
ture, many of the sketches 
featured members of the 
Buttered Niblets. Some of 
the sketches were even per- 
formed solely by the But- 
tered Niblets. 

The running joke 
throughout the show 
was that Throat Culture 
thought they were better at 
improv than the Buttered 
Niblets were at sketch com- 
edy and vice versa. This is 
what led to the ultimate 


pee 


end-of-show duel between 
the two groups. 

The show was emceed 
by freshman Keelin Reilly 
(a member of The Buttered 
Niblets), whose commen- 
tary was undoubtedly one 
of the funniest parts of the 
whole show. 

It all began with a few 
of the head members of 
the groups discussing how 
they were going to spend 
the $600 they had been giv- 
en by the school. Side-note: 
Seriously though, how? 
That alone is impressive. 

They concluded that af- 
ter props and costumes, of 
which there were a LOT 
throughout the show, they 
were left with 20 bucks. 

Thus began the search 
for an emcee to which 
Keelin nonchalantly said, 
“T mean... | was gonna go 
rush, but... 20 bucks is 20 
bucks.” Truer words have 
never been spoken. 

So instead of spending 
most of the night at AEPi, 
which he joked was his oth- 
er option for the night, Reil- 
ly acted as our hilariously 
deadpan, straight-faced 
guide between sketches 
and improv games. 

Often sharing the audi- 
ence’s (or at least my) con- 
fusion at others performing 
purposefully and laugh- 
ably bad _ ventriloquism, 
Reilly provided some sort 
of fluidity throughout the 
show, which, by nature 
of being a combination of 
sketches and improv, had 
the potential to feel quite 
stilted. 

In general, the improv 


games were better ex- 
ecuted than the sketches. | 
couldn't really find fault in 
the improv — the perform- 
ers made extremely clever 
jokes, especially consider- 
ing that they were coming 
up with them on the spot. 
A definite highlight was 
a game in which there were 
five performers on stage 
that had each 


———— 


sequitur and seemed like a 
bit of a cheap joke. Although 
perhaps that was the point? 

Aside from that and 
a few questionably bad 
and not completely rel- 
evant English accents, the 
sketches were well ex- 
ecuted and funny. There 


was a running theme 
throughout the sketches of 
playground 


been 
the name of 
a radio talk 
show from a 
member of 
the audience. 

The shows 
ranged from 
“T found a di- 
nosaur in the 
backyard” 
to “Jen and 
Jack’s fuck hour,” where 
unfortunately Jack was 
not present and eventually 
even Jen wasn’t either, and 
the performer changed 
voices from that of Jen to 
her younger daughter, who 
had to take over the show. 

With the sketch comedy, 
a few performances really 
stood out. Personally, a few 
of the jokes fell flat for me, 
and I don’t think that’s just 
because of the difference 
in British versus American 
humor. 

Im also pretty hard to 
offend so that was not the 
reason why, but I personally 
couldn’t understand why a 
joke about 9/11 was neces- 
sary after a sketch which 
had been entirely based on 
the way in which they had 
come up with ideas for the 
sketch. It was a complete non 


given 


I couldn’t really 
find fault in 

the improve — 
the performers 
made extremely 
clever jokes. 


bullying 
taken to new 
heights with 
children 
and, eventu- 
ally, a teach- 
er being put 
in a box of 


shame for 
the “crimes.” 
The fun- 


niest of these 
was the teacher’s pun- 
ishment for trying to be 
cool and offering to sell 
the kids drugs. This was 
accompanied by lots of 
“Don’t do drugs,” along 
with the three official 
school yard board mem- 
bers cloaked in black de- 
ciding their verdict. 

The highlight of the 
sketches, however, was a tie 
between three women ex- 
plaining female masturba- 
tion to high school students 
(the audience) in Alabama 
which ended with the ex- 
planation that sex is like 
baseball for Americans. 

This led into a discus- 
sion of what sex analogies 
each country uses. The 
clear highlight for me was 
the UK — “Sex is like tea: 
better in third world coun- 
tries that we invaded.” 


Alsarah & the Nubatones tour Baltimore venues 


By SARAH SCHREIB 
Staff Writer 


The rhythmic beats of 
Alsarah & the Nubatones 


| echoed through the base- 


ment of St. Matthews 
Church on Thursday, Feb. 
15. The East African retro- 
pop group, currently based 
in Brooklyn, performed for 
a small yet engaged crowd 
as part of their tour of Balti- 
more sponsored by the Cre- 
ative Alliance. 

Earlier in the week, the 
band had performed on 
WYPR and at a number of 
Baltimore schools, includ- 
ing the Baltimore School 
for the Arts and Baltimore 
City College. Their next 
performance before  re- 
turning to New York City 
would be the following 
night at the Creative Alli- 
ance building. 

The Creative Alliance 
organizers set the Thurs- 
day event at the church 
in northern Baltimore in 
hopes of attracting the im- 
migrant communities in 
the area. St. Matthews is 
known for housing The Im- 
migration Outreach Service 
Center, a nonprofit dedi- 
cated to supporting these 
communities. 

While the crowd was 
smaller than expected, 
there was a group of Suda- 
nese families in attendance 
who brought a potluck din- 
ner to the space. 

Connecting the setting 
and the performers, one of 
the themes of the night was 
immigration and discov- 
ering a sense of home and 
personal identity. Alsarah, 
the lead singer of the group, 
was forced to flee her native 
home of Sudan and relo- 
cated to Taiz, Yemen, when 
she was eight years old. 


After conflict began in 
Yemen, she and her family 
moved to the United States 
where she began her musi- 
cal training. She later at- 
tended Wesleyan Universi- 
ty where she studied music 
with a concentration in eth- 
nomusicology. She brought 
the Nubatones together in 
2010 through a mutual love 
for Nubian music, though 
Alsarah and her sister Na- 
hid are the only Sudanese 
members of the group. 

The band has since re- 
leased two full length al- 
bums and toured in venues 
across the world. Their re- 
cent January tour included 
stops in France, Switzer- 
land and Italy. Recently, 
one of the founding mem- 
bers of the group, Haig 
Manoukian, passed away, 
leading to the addition of 
Brandon Terzic on the oud. 

The band consisted of 
Alsarah on lead vocals, her 
sister Nahid on backing vo- 
cals, an electric bassist, an 
oud player and a percus- 
sionist. Alsarah and Na- 
hid’s powerful, soothing 
vocals complemented one 
another as the pair swayed 
and clapped in perfect 
harmony 
throughout 
the perfor- 
mance. 

The set 
was a com- 
bination of 
both origi- 
nal and 
traditional 
songs, 
sung in a 
number of 
languages 
found in 
the North 
African 
region, in- 
cluding 


Arabic. One song was even 
performed in an ancient 
Nubian language that had 
been suppressed during 
Alsarah’s childhood in Su- 
dan. 

Another one of their 
songs was dedicated to a 
group of young girls the 
band met while visiting a 
Sudanese refugee camp. 
The girls taught Alsarah 
the song, which they had 
written, and the Nubatones 
created their own arrange- 
ment to perform at their 
live shows. This visit was 
documented in a 2015 film 
titled Beats of the Antonov 
which explores the role of 
music within the refugee 
communities of the Blue 
Nile region. 

Throughout the set, Al- 
sarah paused to address 
the crowd in both English 
and Arabic. She discussed 
the constant questioning 
of her identity and her de- 
sire to embrace the many 
intersections of herself. At 
the end of this interlude 
Alsarah declared that she 
had “found a way to go 
home in music.” 

The limited crowd was 
energetic throughout, smil- 


ing and clapping and call- 
ing out to the band in Ara- 
bic. At one point, two men 
danced up to the front of the 
stage and snapped along to 
the beat. 

Their performances 
throughout the week were 
part of a larger program 
‘curated by the Creative Al- 
liance through a grant from 
the Doris Duke Charitable 
Foundation. The “Nisa/ 
Women” program, — nisa 
meaning “women” in Ara- 
bic, celebrates the artistry 
of female artists and come- 
dians with roots in Muslim 
communities in the U.S. 
and around the world. 

These artists will per- 
form and participate in con- 
versations with students at 
Baltimore City schools and 
audiences at the Creative 
Alliance. 

The dialogue is focused 
on challenging prevalent 
stereotypes and building 
a deeper understanding of 
the diverse Muslim cultur- 
al world. Other performers 
include Zainab Johnson, a 
stand-up comedian and ac- 
tress based in Harlem, and 
Arooj Aftab, a young singer 
from Pakistan. 


STEVEN PISANO/CC BY 2.0 


Alsarah & the Nubatones was formed by Sudanese-American musician hl ingo. 
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Car Seat Headrest successfully re-records album 


By NIKITA SHTARKMAN 
Staff Writer 


The muted bass that intro- 
duces “My Boy” is slow, deli- 
cate and groovy. Within two 
minutes, there is a flood of 
biting guitars and Will Tole- 
do, the lead singer, is wailing 
into the microphone. This is 
the prototype for the usual 
Car Seat Headrest song. 

Car Seat Headrest is an 
indie rock project — origi- 
nally from Virginia but now 
based in Seattle — founded 
by aforementioned singer/ 
songwriter Will Toledo. 
They excel at hovering some- 
where between the delicate, 
emotional potency of quiet 
ballads and the bite and grit 
of a band like The Strokes. 

Having released 12 al- 
bums on Bandcamp, the 
band is thoroughly pro- 
lific. With their previous 
project, Teens of Denial, Car 
Seat Headrest moved away 
from lo-fi, dingy, bedroom 
recordings to higher qual- 
ity, professional, well pro- 
duced music. 

On their new album 
Twin Fantasy (Face to Face), 
Car Seat Headrest are do- 
ing something truly unique: 
personally remastering their 
own project from 2012 by 
rerecording all of the songs. 
While all of the songwriting 
is basically untouched, this 
re-release gives us an excuse 
to go back to one of the hall- 
mark indie-rock projects of 
our generation. 

Let’s start with the 
technicalities. This project 
sounds better than the first 
to any objective ear. Where- 
as the first album was clear- 
ly...created in someone's 
room with cheap, small mi- 
crophones, the new version 
sounds pristine. 

Serious Headrest fans 
could argue that the new 
_recording ruins some of the 
unique low-fi qualities of 
the first album. I disagree; 
the new revamped sound 
allows the grittiness and 
grimness of the guitars and 
basses to shine fully. 

The licks that define 
most of the songs on this 
project are tougher, louder, 
clearer and bite much hard- 
er than on the first project. 
Most improved are the vo- 
cals, which are no longer 
echo-laden, | compressed 
and walkie-talkie-like. To- 
ledo’s lyrics hang far above 
mix, clear and pure. 

Now back to the music it- 
self: This is a great album — 
one that is rightly revered by 
Car Seat Headrest fans. The 
songwriting is tight, and the 
songs flow from one to the 
other perfectly. 

Toledo takes some sig- 
nificant risks, (including 
two songs over 10 minutes) 
but those risks pay off and 
are some of the most epic 
tracks on the project. 

The most important song 
on this project is probably 
the 13 minute “Beach Life- 
In-Death,” which builds 
with potency from a slick 
melody to a flood of rush- 
ing guitars. 

There are screams of “I 
am_ incapable of being a 
human,” then the rhythm 
slows down again, building 
to another climax before fad- 
ing out. This is the power of a 
band like Car Seat Headrest, 
who defy all conventions 
and commit to experiments. 

One of my favorite songs 


‘on the album is “Stop 


Smoking (We Love You),” 
which is one of the shortest 
tracks. The melody, the lyr- 


- ics and the delivery are all 
ae, tionally simple. 

a pnethelgss, something 
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about the wails of “We don’t 
want you to die” at the end 
feel so frank, honest and 
heart-wrenching that it’s 
hard not to be swayed. 

The “Stop Smoking” mo- 
tif comes back, ina very clev- 
er way, on the song “High to 
Death,” a partner to “Sober 
to Death.” Toledo switches 
the lyrics to “Keep smoking 
/ Istill love you / But I don't 
want to die,” exemplary of 
the transformation and de- 
velopment that the narrator 
of this project goes through 
with each song. 

The cover, with the two 
weird animal beings which 
are in this uncomfortable, 
physically impossible em- 
brace, is a perfect represen- 
tation of the theme of this 
album. 

There is a focus on doubles 
and contrast; every thought, 
idea or song has its opposite. 
Look at the beginning of the 
song “Bodys,” which starts 
with this inverted statement: 
“That’s not what I meant to 
say at all / I mean, I’m sick of 
meaning.” 

On the song, Toledo flips 
between being utterly self- 
conscious and paranoid to 
completely in his element. 
The album starts with the 
song “My Boy (Twin Fan- 
tasy)” and ends with “Twin 
Fantasy (Those Boys),” an- 
other inversion, where the 


WITNESS, FRoM B3 
her brother for ignoring 
her. She explains that she is 
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Car Seat Headrest’s Will Toledo successfully reworked 7win Fantasy. 


lyrics in the chorus go from 
“My” (the personal posses- 
sive) to “They.” 

Toledo oscillates between 
telling poetic, frilly stories 
using metaphors and figu- 
rative language to laying 
down intense, powerful 
one-liners, like the memo- 
rable “Good stories are bad 
lives” on “Sober to Death” 
to push his point forward. 

The only issue I have 
with this project is I feel that 
sometimes Toledo gets over- 
ly impressed with his own 
cleverness. Occasionally he 
goes too far and the music 
starts to feel pretentious. 

The worst is at the end 
of “Nervous Young Inhu- 
mans,” where he starts to 
preach, mumbling these 


empty meant-to-be-deep 
lines. 
The monologue feels 


alien scientist (senior Allie 
Zito). Misanthropic Human 
#1 (senior Ian Stark) is dis- 


seeking his permission. to..heartened to hear that he is 


publish an essay about them 
and their father, who is later 
revealed to be abusive. 

After Jason reads Anto- 
nia’s essay, the two are fi- 
nally able to discuss their 
troubled past. They work 
through what tore the two 
siblings, who once read to- 
gether, apart, their fears 
and their motivations. 

He does not want to wear 
his abuse like “a fucking Girl 
Scout badge,” 
but she says 


not missed on Earth, yet he 
claims not to subscribe to ro- 
manticism. 

The alien scientist has 
created an extraterrestrial 
simulation of a suburban 
home, that which she and 
a hilariously  robot-like 
android (freshman Aidan 
Smith) discuss in vivid 
detail. Their conversation 
serves to ridicule the idyll 
of a classicist, dehuman- 

izing subur- 
bia, where all 


that it doesn’t “Being a houses are 
lookbad,com- : identical. 
paring it toa Single cohesive Human 
“kite stuck in : #1 points out 
a tree.” showcase is that behind 
Jason wel- something the veneer of 
comes his sis- : DIY — garden 
ter back into UNIque to gnomes are 
his life and Witness.” racism and 
decides that homopho- 
the three of — Pepe MUNIZ, bia. He feels 
them will go PLAYWRIGHT trapped and 
to the store, powerless; 


buy a ladder 
and truly tackle the issue 
of the kite right then and 
there. He assumes agency 
over his abuse. 

Singh Sharkey . shared 
her thoughts on the nature 
of Witness Theater's content. 

“You're originating a 
role,” she said. “There’s no 
precedent; there’s no one you 
can look back [on] and say, 
‘Oh, these are choices that 
have been made’... because 
this is the first time it’s out in 
front of an audience.” 

The dialogue through- 
out the play functioned to 
address a sensitive topic in 
a tactful, yet moving, man- 
ner. It captured the often 
self-contradictory senti- 
ments that both Jason and 
Antonia experienced. 

The third play “A Typical 
Day in Suburbia,” written by 
junior Anita Louie and di- 
rected by graduate student 
Christy Lee, similarly high- 
lighted the self-contradicto- 
ry nature of humankind, an 
object of fascination for an 


he counts the 
days as would a prisoner and 
involuntarily sings along to 
The Killers’ “Mr. Brightside.” 

The alien scientist and 
android introduce him to 
Human #2 (sophomore 
Gemma Simoes deCarv- 
alho), who artfully mocks 
his seemingly quotidian 
heartbreak, that which he 
describes poetically. 

His heartbreak is nothing 
particularly tragic, yet hold- 
ing onto it permits Human 
#1 to reclaim his free will, 
his humanity. He convinces 


her to help him kill the alien | 


scientist and the android, 
and they overcome the mi- 
crocosm of suburbia. 7 

Murder and individuality 
signify the opposite in the fi- 
nal play “A Writer’s Retreat,” 
written and directed by se- 
nior Renee Scavone. College 
friends Shay (senior Brian J. 
McConnell), Lux (freshman 


Sophia Triantis), Christianne 


(sophomore Nayanika lyer), 
aspiring politician Teddy 
(senior Mehdi El-Hebil) and 


‘Witness highlights student 


/ 


cheap and false: “I don’t 
waste time on evil,” he 
mumbles in this rant of pseu- 
do-intellect. The same thing 
happens on the song “Twin 
Fantasy (Those  Boys),” 
where he tries to explain the 
entire album within a verse. 
Aside from those minor 
missteps, this is a phenom- 
enal re-recording of a fantas- 
tic album. Car Seat Headrest 
succeeds at keeping the spir- 
it and style of the original 
project, while significantly 
improving the listenability. 
This is a fun, exciting 
listen — and one that you 
won't forget. The songs are 
earworms, and the lyrics 
pack a deeper and deeper 
punch with each relisten. 
True appreciation of the | 
work comes after dozens of 
replays as you catch more 
and more of the nuances. 


Killmonger is Marvel's 


By LUIS CURIEL 


| Staff Writer 


If you're a fan of superhe- 
ro movies, odds are you've 
noticed that the villains are 
often not particularly in- 


| teresting or challenging to 


playwrights 


writer Basil (Gam Schatmey- 
er) reunite for a garden par- 
ty, along with Lux’s friend 
Marco. (sophomore Fionn 
Connolly). The morning af- 
ter, they discover that Shay 
is dead. 

Replete with allusions 
to Fyodor Dostoyevsky’s 
Crime and Punishment, their 
dialogue is remarkably 
well-wrought; they turn 
against each other and 
make contemptuous com- 
ments and jokes at each 
other’s expenses. The mur- 
der erodes their empathy 
and emphasizes their con- 
cern for their self-interests. 

In juxtaposition, Basil’s 
agent Harriet (junior Caro- 
line Halligan), an emotive 
outsider, seems to be the only 
one who cares that a man is 
dead. Basil reveals that he 
killed Shay in an attempt to 
understand the experience 
of committing the crime but 
claims to feel nothing, which 
ultimately drives him to sui- 
cide at the end of the play. 

In charge of Lighting 
Design was sophomore 
Brandon Lax. All four plays 
made adroit use of the set, 
light and sound to enhance 
their plots and themes. 

“Il love doing Witness 
because it’s a lot of differ- 
ent things you don’t get to 
do anywhere else,” Kunzer 
said. “No other theater com- 
pany would let us pick the 
set and then have the writ- 
ers write something for it.” 

Mufiiz commented that 
the plays, though diverse, 
were united by the shared 
set. 

“The plays are entire- 
ly different, but because 
they’re in the same space 
and because there are ele- 
ments that overlap between 
them, it gives the show a 


sense of continuity,” he 


_E————————<— rl 2 


said. “At the end of the day, 
you get the sense they were 
all somehow connected... 
because we workshop the 
plays together. I think be- 
ing a single cohesive show- 
case is something unique to 
Witness Theater.” 


——— ee 


the hero’s way of thought. 
They are kinda just there to 
kick start the plot and be a 
punching bag. 

Of course there are a 
few exceptions: Joker in The 
Dark Knight, Doctor Octopus 


| in Spider-Man 2 (the Tobey 


Maguire era) and more re- 
cently Adrian Toomes in 
Spider-Man: Homecoming. 
These villains are nuanced 
characters that not only 
augment the story, but also 
put our heroes in a situation 
in which they have to won- 
der if what they’ve been do- 
ing is morally “right.” 
Marvel has had _ this 
problem more so than DC, 
mainly due to the fact that 
the former is now 18 mov- 
ies deep into their universe 
while Warner Bros. and 
DC can’t seem to put out a 


| superhero movie that isn’t 


Batman-oriented. 
Yes, I'm aware Wonder 
Woman exists and it’s of im- 


| portance, but it’s not a game 


changer in terms of plot or 
characters outside of Prin- 
cess Diana. Thanks to that, 
the comic book movie dis- 
cussion has been limited to 
almost exclusively talking 
about Marvel and its various 


| properties. 


Marvel has successfully 
built an interconnected cine- 
matic universe, full of heroes 
that ooze charisma, which 
is a critical and commer- 
cial success. However, their 
heroes’ charisma isn’t chal- 
lenged by worthy villains. 

You could argue that 
Loki was the last great vil- 
lain, but how much was it 
due to Tom Hiddleston’s 
performance? What are 
his motivations? Questions 
that don’t really have an 
answer and haven’t been 
answered since his first ap- 
pearance in Thor. 

By the end of May we'll 
have seen Loki in his fifth 
Marvel film, not only lap- 
ping every other villain in 
appearances but also the 
majority of heroes that will 
be a part of Avengers: Infinity 
War. Yet all we can give him 
credit for is unifying the 
Avengers by (thankfully) 
killing Agent Phil Coulson. 

One could argue that the 
entire purpose of these vil- 
lains is to be cannon fodder; 
we don’t get compelling vil- 
lains because we don’t need 
compelling villains. Thank 
fully, Black Panther director 
Ryan Coogler and company 
completely disregard this 
notion and create a comic 
book villain that not only 
stands on his own — with 
motivations that you un- 
derstand and at times agree 
with — but also one that 


. __ COURTESY OF GAGE SKIDMORE|CC BY.SA 2.0 
Michael B. Jordan delivers a compelling peyformance, as Killmenger. . 


iN t 


‘most nuanced villain yet 


challenges the ideas of the 
hero and upends their world. 

That villain is none other 
than N’Jadaka/Erik Kill- 
monger, portrayed by Mi- 
chael B. Jordan, a frequent 
collaborator with Coogler 
and the star of his first two 
films Fruitvale Station and 
Creed (both of which are 
phenomenal). 

In a film where every 
actor is acting out of their 
minds, Jordan’s _ perfor- 
mance as Killmonger is the 
standout. He’s a villain that 
isn’t just the manifestation of 
the injustices in the United 
States, but also the failures of 
the Wakandan kingdom. 

Killmonger is the ghost 
of the previous King’s fail- 
ures, and he’s there to take 
the throne from Chadwick 
Boseman’s T’Challa — who 
is struggling with how to 
rule a nation in the wake of 
his father’s death — and end 
the isolationism that has al- 
lowed Wakanda to prosper 
without interference from 
imperialistic or colonial na- 
tions. 


Killmonger’s rage to- 
wards the Kingdom of 
Wakanda stems from a 


pretty major plot point that 
I'm not going to spoil; this is 
something that you have to 
see with your own eyes. It’s 
anger that you, the audience, 
can understand. There's 
logic behind it, especially 
once you hear him say, “Can 
you believe that? A kid from 
Oakland walking around 
and believing in fairy tales.” 

In the America in which 
Killmonger was _ raised, 
that’s all Wakanda is: a fairy 
tale. His ultimate goal to use 
the technological success of 
Wakanda to help arm the 
oppressed and encourage 
them to fight back is admit- 
tedly misguided, a conse- 
quence of the imperialistic 
forces that he’s served un- 
der (he’s a ruthless Ameri- 
can Black-Ops soldier). 

That being said, Killmon- 
ger’s influence on the deci- 
sions T’Challa makes at the 
end of the film cannot be 
ignored. Without Killmon- 
ger, T’Challa and Wakanda 
wouldn't have developed or 
grown in the way that the 
film permits them. That’s 
what makes a great villain: 
a character that actually af- 
fects their counterpart and 
creates an opportunity for 
growth in the protagonist. 

Killmonger is the best vil- 
lain in the Marvel Cinematic 
Universe and Black Panther 
is Marvel's best movie since 
Iron Man. Not only is his mu- 
sical theme the most memo- 
rable in recent history but his 
motivations are also clear, 
his anger is understandable 
and the performance by Mi- 
chael B. Jordan is fantastic. 

I can’t wait for everyone 
else to see this movie and for 
Michael B. Jordan, alongside 


the rest of the cast, to get the © 


recognition they deserve. 
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CARTOONS, ETC. 


Color me :) 


a a 


Lory 


Can you guess which Disney movies these quotes are from? 


- Hey, he looks blue. - How can you read this? There’s no pictures! - It’s great to have dreams. 
- I'd say brownish-gold. - Well, some people use their imagination. - Yeah, just as long as you don't believe in 
- No, no, no. I me he’s depressed. them too much 
—E — SE 


- Trouble? No way. You're only introubleif —- Oh mama! I have got to get me one of _ - If I wasn’t terrifies of heights, I'd like this. 
you get caught | these. But, I’m terrified of heights, so I don’t like this. 


- No matter how the wind howls, the — -I don’t know when, I don’t know how, butI —- When you use a bird to write with, it’s 
mountain cannot bow to it. know something’s startings right now. Watch called tweeting. 
and you'll see, SS ll be part of your 
wold. 


- Don’t spend your time looking for some- 
thing you want that can’t be found. 


Answers available online at . 
http:/ /www.jhunewsletter.com/ category/cartoons/- 
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What is to become of the Falcon Heavy rocket? Coalition studies where 


By JONATHAN 
PATTERSON 
Staff Writer 


Earlier this month, 
SpaceX dominated head- 
lines with the launch of its 
Falcon Heavy rocket. 

Among the many inter- 
esting aspects of the monu- 
mental launch, the rocket’s 
payload stood out. Painted 
a shade of red named “mid- 
night cherry,” the personal 
Tesla Roadster of SpaceX 


CEO Elon Musk was aboard 
the rocket when it lifted off. 
With millions watching 
the livestream worldwide, 
the test launch at Kennedy 
Space Center successfully 
launched the payload and 
returned the reusable side 
boosters. The test payload 
was Musk’s Tesla Roadster 
“driven” by a mannequin 
in an astronaut suit. 
SpaceX planned to build 
the Falcon Heavy in 2011, 
primarily made using three 


colonies of bacteria? 


By RACHEL HUANG 
Staff Writer 


In today’s age of health 
fads and an increasing ob- 
session with cleanliness, 
people have _ naturally 
evolved a public fixation 
on organic goods and de- 
tox juices. However, this 
trend has also provoked 
further awareness of the 
dirtiness of everyday ap- 
pliances and objects. 

Kitchen sponges, cell 
phones, supermarket carts, 
shoelaces, car keys and 
keyboards are just some of 
the culprits responsible for 
hosting a variety of bacte- 
ria. But there may still be 
some unexpected results in 
how dirty or contaminated 
certain things are, espe- 
cially when the purpose of 
those things is to boost an 
individual's hygiene. 


Nichole Ward, a student 


from California, followed 


A student collected a bacteria sample under a Dyson 
or v 


from her microbiology 


class..to..select..a_location,... 
open a sterile petri dish for 
three minutes and observe | 


the growth of the plate over 
a period of two days. 

Given the fact that 
microbes are present in 
the air of any non-sterile 
room, none of the stu- 
dents’ plates were expect- 
ed to come back clean, but 
the growth of Ward’s plate 
far outweighed any of her 
classmates’. 

You might be asking, 
where in the world had 
Ward collected her sam- 
ple? Well, she collected her 
plate in one of the most 
highly visited places — a 
women’s restroom — and 
from one of the most high- 
ly used devices — a Dyson 
Airblade hand dryer. 

Ward took to the popular 
social platform of Facebook 

See BACTERIA, Pace BY 
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Airblade hand dryer. 


PUBLIC DOMAIN 
The Tesla Roadster was launched with a mannequin astronaut at the Kennedy Space Center this past month. 


Falcon 9s, SpaceX’s signa- 
ture rockets. The original 
predicted launch date was 
back in 2013. 

“We tried to cancel the 
Falcon Heavy program 
three times at SpaceX, be- 
cause it [was] way harder 
than we thought,” Elon 
Musk, CEO of Spacex, 
said in a press release af- 
ter the launch. 

The spacecraft company 
claims that the Falcon Heavy 
is able to launch 64 metric 
tons into orbit, making it the 
most powerful operational 


, rocket in the world. 


Do hand dryers transfer 


Many across the Hop- 
kins campus were capti- 
vated by SpaceX’s latest 
achievement. 


David Samson, presi- 


| dent of the JHU Robotics 
a set of simple directions | 


Club, shared his experience 
watching the launch. 
“actually. did_ watch. it 


live, in Senior Design, and 
there were a good eight or 
so people sitting around 
and_ watching,” 
said in an interview with 
The News-Letter. 


Samson 


Other students shared | 
how excited they were to | 


watch the livestream. 


“The launch really in- | 


spired a lot of people, it had 
visible effects,” 
phane Testé, president of 
the Hopkins Rocketry Club. 
“We were expecting six 
people at the interest meet- 
ing, but 45 people ended up 
coming. People are visibly 


excited with the improve- | 


ments going on in space.” 

The Falcon 
rather unique payload has 
prompted some to ask ex- 
actly how well a car would 
fare in the rather harsh en- 
vironment of space. 

William Carroll, a chem- 
ist from Indiana University 
and a plastics and organic 
molecules expert, told Live 
Science that he is not so 
worried about the vacuum 
of space itself. 

Carroll said that 
though humans are not 
suited to be in a vacuum, 


this is beause of the body’s | 


Heavy’s | 


said Sté- | 


| By VALERIE CHAVEZ 


internal pressures rather | 


than any inherently dan- 
gerous effects of a vacuum. 

According to Carroll, 
the most destructive forces 


acting on the car are radia- | 


tion and solid-objects. If the 

car’s almost inevitable col- 

lisions with micrometeor- 

oids do not destroy it, then 
See SPACE, pace BY 


Chilean food law decreases 
country’s obesity rates 


By CINDY JIANG 
Staff Writer 


Obesity has been and 
will continue to be a grow- 
ing problem all over the 
world. In late 2017, obesity 
rates in the United States 
were at a record high. 
About 40 percent of adults 
and 20 percent of Ameri- 
can adolescents were re- 
ported to be obese. 

According to the Cen- 
ters for Disease Control 
and Prevention (CDC), 
obesity is defined as hav- 
ing a body mass, index 
(BMI) above the average 
relative to the weight and 
height of an individual. 
The BMI is calculated by 
dividing one’s weight (in 
kilograms) by one’s height 
squared (in meters). 

Among adults, those 
with a BMI greater than 
30 are considered obese 
while among children, 
those with a BMI above 
the 95th percentile for 
their specific age group 
are considered obese. 

Chile, a South Ameri- 
can country ranked in the 
20s for countries with the 
highest rates of obesity, 
is aware of the growing 
problem and has enacted 
a food law two years ago 
that limits the sale of junk 
food in the country. 

“Sugar kills more people 
than terrorism and car ac- 
cidents combined,” Chilean 
physician and _ politician 
Guido Girardi said, accord- 
ing’to the New York Times. 

Currently in Chile, junk 
foods, such as Frosted 
Flakes, Cheetos and eyen 


ice cream, are not allowed 
to be sold in schools. 

The Chilean  govern- 
ment plans to completely 
wipe out advertisements 
promoting junk food from 
TV programs and radio sta- 
tions broadcasted through- 
out the country. 

For the foods that are 
sold in the country, a new 
labeling system requires 
packaged foods high in 
sugar, salt, saturated fats 
and calories to be marked 
with a black stop sign. 

In the grocery store, 
Frosted Flakes cereal box- 
es are Tony-less and Nes- 
quik’s chocolate milk are 
bunny-less. Instead, the 
items are covered in warn- 
ing signs. 

Drinks that are high in 
sugar content, such as Co- 
ca-Cola and Pepsi, now in- 
clude a hefty 18 percent tax. 

Sam. Randall, a junior 
applied math and statistics 
and public health double 
major, reacted to this news 
in an interview with The 
News-Letter. 

“What struck me was 
how similar [this law] is 
to the U.S. governmental 
policy on cigarettes. There 
seems to be really inter- 
esting parallel rules on 
advertisements between 
sugar and smoking,” Ran- 
dall said. 

In reality, the law was 
put into action not only 
because of the growing 
rates of obesity in the na- 
tion, but also due to its eco- 
nomic costs. According to 
the New York Times, $800 
million went into Chile’s 

Ser OBESITY, race BY 
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In December of 2017, 
Hopkins announced it 
would be part of a coali- 
tion of 10 universities 
and research institutions 
working to release data 


| on PhD and 


out of the 
concern 
that — stu- 
dents pur- 
suing careers in the life 
sciences do not have ac- 


| cess to information relat- 
al- | 


ed to career options both 
inside and outside of aca- 


| demia. It aims to increase 


transparency about the 
outcome of PhD candi- 
dates so that students can 
make informed choices 
when pursuing careers in 
the life sciences. 

The Coalition released 
their first round of data 
on Feb. 1, 2018. The report 


ASSOCIATE DEAN 


sclence PhDs find work 


includes statistics on ad- 
missions, enrollment and 
completion rates for PhD 
students. The Coalition 
plans to report more infor- 
mation on the demograph- 
ics of postdoctoral scholars 
in July of 2018. 
The Coalition for Next 
Generation 


postdoctor- Life Science 
al scholars’ « is co-funded 
admissions, We hope to by the Gor- 
demographics catalyze a broader don and Betty 
and career oe Moore Foun- 
| prospects. national effort dation, a non- 
‘The Co- around data profit organi- 
alition for st zation, and an 
Next Gen- transparency. anonymous 
eration Life donor. 
Science — PETER Elizabeth 
emerged ESPENSHADE, Watkins, dean 


of the gradu- 
ate division at 
the University 
of California, 
San Francisco, along with 
Peter Espenshade, associate 
dean for graduate biomedi- 
cal education at the Johns 
Hopkins University School 
of Medicine, co-lead the 
Coalition. 

Additionally, University 
President Ronald J. Daniels 
played a leading role in cre- 
ating the Coalition for Next 
Generation Life Science. 

“President Daniels has 
a real interest in issues con 

See SCIENCE, pace BY 


Hopkins Highlights 


Johns Hopkins Center for Communication 
Programs gets mosquito emoji approved 


This summer, the mosquito emoji, proposed 
by the Johns Hopkins Center for Communica- 
tion Programs (CCP) and the Bill and Melinda 
Gates Foundation, will be added to your smart- 
phone. Marla Shaivitz, the digital communica- - 
tions manager at CCP who originally proposed 
the emoji, said that she hopes the emoji will 
allow healthcare professionals to promote the 
existence of mosquito-borne diseases on social 


media. 


Mosquitoes contribute to several million deaths 
each year by spreading diseases such as malaria, 
Zika, dengue and yellow fever. Shaivitz hopes the 
emoji will be used to increase awareness about 

_ mosquitoes and the diseases they transmit. 


Engineers use MRI scans to create 
digital brain for concussion diagnosis 


Hopkins scientists are trying to develop a tool 
to more accurately diagnose concussions. KT Ra- 
mesh, a biomechanics expert and one of the lead 


scientists in the study, 


Gee been working with 


Jerry L. Prince, a professor in the department of 
electrical and computer engineering, to create a 
digital head model that they hope will allow doc- 
tors to diagnose concussions more effectively. The 
team hopes to use MRIs to scan athletes and to 
collect a history of scans to help predict where in 
the brain the damage is most likely to occur. 


Neuroscientist states that the brain can 
_ evaluate worth in 80 milliseconds 


Inspired by his wife’s ability to sift through a_ 
rack of clothing when shopping, Ed Connor, di- 
rector of the Zanvyl Krieger Mind/Brain Insti- 
tute, decided to calculate just how fast it takes 
our brains to process value. He found that it takes _ 
less than a tenth of a second — 80 milliseconds 
— after seeing something for the brain to make 
judgments. By testing a monkey’s ability to dis- | 


_tinguish different fonts, 


Connor found that this 


: pean’ stream begins in the visual cortex. He - 
inked some fonts to a food reward, and the mon- 
keys’ neural responses were measured while they 
made decisions in order to get the larger reward. 
His findings are published in Current Biology. 
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The Banyan Brain Trauma Indicator might replace CT scans as a better way to diagnose concussions. 


By ANNA CHEN 
Staff Writer 


On Feb. 14, the United 
States Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration (FDA)  ap- 
proved a new blood test 
that can quickly and easily 
diagnose concussions and 
other related brain injuries. 

A concussion diagno- 
sis requires a neurological 
exam followed by an often 
expensive CT scan that sub- 
jects the patient to radiation. 
Sometimes people with mild 
concussions associate only 
very drastic symptoms, such 
as fainting, with concussions 
and fail to get themselves 
tested. In reality, only 10 per- 
cent of concussions result 
in a loss of consciousness, 
while concussions of all se- 
verities are serious. 

Other times the difficul- 
ty lies in the nature of con- 
cussions and their variabil- 
ity between. individuals. 
People experience different 
symptoms and different 
times of symptom onset. 
Some experience symptoms 
immediately following the 
concussion, whereas others 
do not have symptoms un- 


til days or even weeks later. 

Some patients are sensi- 
tive to light and noise, while 
others have fuzzy memory 
or neck pain, depending 
on the area of the brain that 
was injured. The neurologi- 
cal exam, therefore, may not 
always be sufficient in diag- 
nosing a concussion patient, 
and a CT scan is not always 
immediately available to pa- 
tients in developing coun- 
tries or victims of natural 
disasters. 

However, the new blood 
test that the FDA approved 
this past week is a promis- 
ing solution to improving 
the ease and effectiveness 
of concussion diagnosis. 

The human brain is a 
delicate organ, suspended 
in cerebrospinal fluid and 
protected by the skull. Yet 
these defense mechanisms 
cannot always protect the 
brain from injury. Each 
year there are nearly 4 mil- 
lion cases of concussions 
reported nationwide. 

Concussions happen 
when the brain is jostled 
within the skull by an exter- 
nal impact. Although they 
are usually not life-threat- 


ening, they can lead to very 
serious consequences. 

Many concussions hap- 
pen during sports-related 
activities, and 47 percent of 
all reported sports concus- 
sions happen in high school 
football, according to the 
Head Case Company. 

While the NFL and other 
professional sports teams 
have worrisome concus- 
sion statistics, they often 
have a physician present 
in the case of injury. Most 
high school and recreation- 
al teams do not. Thus, ath- 
letes who have suffered a 
mild concussion, especially 
high school players, are of- 
ten sent back onto the field, 
putting them at risk for 
consecutive concussions. 

The new blood test, called 
the Banyan Brain Trauma 
Indicator, works by measur- 
ing the levels of UCH-L1 and 
GFAP, two types of proteins 
that are released into the 
blood by the brain, within 12 
hours of the injury. 

By testing the levels 
of these blood proteins, 
healthcare —_ professionals 
can predict whether or not 
patients have intracranial 


lesions visible by the CT 
scan. 

According to the FDA, 
the brain trauma _ indica- 


tor accurately predicts the 
presence of intracranial le- 
sions on a CT scan 97.5 per- 
cent of the time and the ab- 
sence of them 99.6 percent 
of the time. 

Most first-time concus- 
sions heal within weeks if 
given proper time and rest. 
However second- and third- 


time impacts can cause per- 


manent brain damage. 

Second-impact syn- 
drome, for example, occurs 
when a patient experiences 
a second concussion before 
his or her recovery from the 
first one. The brain swells 
dangerously as a result. 
Consecutive and cumula- 
tive sports concussions 
evidently increase the like- 
lihood of long-term neuro- 
logical disability, such as 
chronic traumatic encepha- 
lopathy, by 39 percent. 

More than half of con- 
cussions go undiagnosed 
and unreported. One prob- 
lem seems to be the diffi- 
culty of diagnosis. 

Not only can widespread 
use of this blood test de- 
crease the need for CT scans 
(and thus radiation expo- 
sure) in patients with sus- 
pected brain injury by one 
third, but it can also replace 
CT scans as a faster and 
more accessible way to di- 
agnose concussions without 
sacrificing accuracy. 

The biomedical company 
that makes the blood test 
device, Banyan Biomark- 
ers, now wants the FDA 
to approve both a smaller 
version of the brain trauma 
indicator and a hand-held 
version. They believe this 
will make the brain trauma 
indicator more accessible 
and will help protect peo- 
ple of all ages around the 
world. 


Despite myth, full moons dont trigger earthquakes 


By JESSICA KASAMOTO 
Staff Writer 


From werewolves, to 
crime and chaos, to the trig- 
gering of childbirth, there 
are many _ superstitions 
about the power of a full 

’ moon. While most of these 
superstitions can easily be 
dismissed as mere folklore, 
one superstition has held 
strong. Namely, popular 
belief has it that full moons 
can cause earthquakes. 

Yet a recent study has 
led scientists to believe that 
this, too, is mere fantasy. 
According to research done 
by the Seismological Re- 
search Letters, there is no 
reason to believe in an as- 
sociation between the two 
phenomena. 

There have been several 
recent major earthquakes 
that have taken place dur- 
ing a full moon, including 
the 2004 9.1 quake in Su- 
matra, which triggered a 
tsunami that killed about 
230,000 people in 14 dif- 
ferent countries, the 2010 
quake i in Chile that resulted 
in over 500 deaths and the 
2011 9.1 quake in Japan that 
led to over 15,000 deaths. 

Apparently motivat- 
ed by these quakes, Su- 
san Hough of the United 
States Geological Survey 

‘tested whether this moon- 
earthquake connection is 
correlative or merely co- 
incidental. She researched 
over 200 earthquakes with 


4 magnitudes over 8.0..from 


typically 


the 1600s onward, and she 
compared them with the 
lunar calendar. Her experi- 
ment found that, histori- 
cally, earthquakes have not 
been more likely to happen 
during a full moon. 
However, some scientific 
reasoning stands behind the 
theory that full moons are 
correlated with major earth- 
quakes. During a full moon, 
the earth, moon and sun are 
perfectly aligned, making 


_ the gravitational tug on the 
earth stronger then it typi- 


cally would be. At this point, 
more stress is placed on the 
earth's tectonic plates. 

It is logical to believe 
that this larger tug could 
provoke tremors. Yet the 
increase 
in tug is 


not strong 
enough to 
make any 
difference. 
Research 
suggests 
that the 
probability 
that a major 
earthquake 
would hap- 
pen during 
a full moon 
is not sig- 
nificantly 
greater 
than the 
probabil- 
ity that it 
would hap- 
pen on any 
other day. 
= Vv 


Thus, according to 
Hough, lunar forces most 
likely have an impact on 
earthquakes, but the im- 
pact is too small for re- 
searchers to use. She says 
that a full moon would be 
a poor predictor of future 
earthquakes. 

“It makes sense that tidal 
forces might in some cases 
be the proverbial straw that 
breaks the camel’s back,” 
Hough said, according to 
the Smithsonian. “But the 
studies note that the modu- 
lation is small, such that the 
effect is of no practical use 
for prediction.” 

However, other research- 
ers still do not believe that 
this study is enough to com- 


pletely squash the myth of 
a correlation between the 
two events. 

A research scientist at 
the Geological Survey of 
Canada, Honn Kao, does 
not believe this study pro- 
vides enough evidence 
to disprove the theory of 
correlation between the 
two events. According to 
Kao, the problem is that 
the data set that Hough 
used in her study was too 
small.In order for her re- 
search to be accurate, she 
would need to include 
earthquakes with a mag- 
nitude lower than 8.0 as 
well, according to Kao. 
In short, the debate is far 
from settled. 


PUBLIC DOMAIN 
The study showed no association between the occurance of full moons and Nabe 


Teresa Ng 
Tech to the Future 


wo weeks ago, 

your Fitbit was 

outed as a na- 

tional security 

threat.  Strava, 
an app that allows users to 
share and compare the data 
from their fitness trackers, 
released a global heatmap 
aggregating users’ move- 
ments — including those of 
| personnel in secretive over- 
| seas military bases. 

On Strava’s map, lines of 
activity from 2015 to 2017 
are mapped out in glowing 
orange. 

In parts of the world 
like Afghanistan and Syria 
where user density should 
be nearly non-existent, 
small, neat patterns of 
light show signs of militar- 
ies at work. 

Nathan Ruser, an Aus- 
tralian college student, 
first drew attention to the 
map by tweeting screen- 
grabs of patterns in these 
countries that could be as- 
sociated with U.S., Turk- 
ish and Russian operating 
bases and patrols. 

Since then, security 
analysts and journalists 
everywhere have joined 
in on a disturbing version 
of “Where’s Waldo?” They 
continuously post more 
discoveries and implica- 
tions on social media. 

Some even claim to 
have stumbled upon the 
locations of previously un- 
known military sites. But 
the map is a risk even for 
the many base locations 
that are already public 
knowledge. It shows where 
personnel live in these 
compounds, where activ- 
ity is concentrated, and 
where key supply or patrol 
routes might be. 

Combined with other 
social media data, Strava 
can also be used to identify 
individuals who might be 
in sensitive occupations, 
like what security analyst 
Tobias Schneider did for 
573 people who regularly 
jogged around British in- 
telligence headquarters. 

Some say the solution 
is simple and should have 


been obvious from the start: _ 


Simply ban personnel from 
wearing fitbits, or get com- 
panies to monitor and cen- 
sor sensitive information. 

However, the Strava 
map is only the latest in- 
stance in a larger issue 
that militaries have faced 
before and will continue 
to face. 


Back in 2007, a geo- 
tagged photo of new heli- 
copters posted on the in- 
ternet by soldiers at a base 
in Iraq resulted in enemy 
forces being able to pre- 
cisely locate and destroy 
four of the helicopters. 

The 2016 Pokémon Go 
craze posed another prob- 
lem for the Pentagon, which 
worried that the data col- 
lected by the app could be 
used by foreign spies. 

In 2013 the U.S. Army 
distributed over 2000 fitbits 
to soldiers as part of a fit- 
ness program. Last week, as 
the news on Strava broke, 
the deputy secretary of de- 


from the Strava Debacle 


fense announced himself 
“guilty” of using one too. 

Such technology has sim- 
ply become ubiquitous in 
our lives. Our smartphones, 
smarthomes and smartwear 
silently collect information 
on our routines, locations, 
health and lifestyle through 
the many apps we may or 
may not know are tracking 
us. This makes any regu- 
lation on them difficult to 
craft or enforce, like cutting 
heads off a hydra. 

Of course, for a small 
group of top-tier secret 
operatives, renouncing the 
use of wearable technology 
is anecessary commitment 
for the job. But, for many of 
the rank-and-file, the situ- 
ation is more ambiguous. 
Precisely because such 
technology is embedded 
in our lives, it could influ- 
ence the mental health. of 
military personnel on long 
postings in far-off and for- 
eign environments. 

Strategist Lynette Nus- 
bacher spoke on the im- 
portance of technology in 
keeping people grounded 
to life back home. 

“People on their third 
and fourth development 
are going to lose their 
minds or their marriages if 
they can’t use tech to simu- 
late normalcy,” she said, 
according to Wired maga- 
zine. 

The U.S. personnel in 
Iraq and Afghanistan who 
shared their run times for 
routes like “Base Perim- 
eter” and “Sniper Alley” 
were probably doing just 
that. 

To complicate things fur- 
ther, even companies can’t 
fully know exactly how the 
data they collect will be 
used in the future — espe- 
cially in combination with 
data collected by other plat- 
forms. The continued rise of 
data collection and machine 
learning means that new 
data sets will be collected 
and will become available 
in the future, shedding 
unexpected light on older, 
once innocuous data sets. 

The problem also isn’t 
just one of U.S. national se- 
curity. UN peacekeepers, 
operatives from other coun- 
tries and international aid 
workers could be compro- 
mised by this data too. It’s 
difficult to say how exactly 
US-based = multinational 
companies should deal with 
the many interests at play 
here, especially when these 
could come in conflict. 

The solution perhaps 
comes down to basic tech 
savviness and a reconsid- 
eration of the way data 
privacy consent currently 
works. The very fact that 
part of Strava’s initial re- 
sponse was to urge users 
to check their privacy set- 
tings is instructive: Data 
collection and _ storage 
tends to be opt-out rather 
than opt-in. Also, with 
instances like the Strava 
heatmap, opting out in- 
volves a long and circu- 
itous series of steps, and it 
does not delete or prevent 
the use of data collected 
previous to opting out. 

It’s easy to see why tech 
companies have the in- 
centive to maximize data 
collection now and ask 
questions later. It may be 


time to figure out how to 


restructure these incen- 


tives to ensure that there 


can be more meaningful 
consent between users 


and companies, 
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The search for life on 
one of Saturn’s moons 


Jaemie Bennett 
Life on the Edge 


he eighth plan- 

et from the sun, 

Saturn, with its 

giant rings, is 

thought to be 
the most dazzling to pic- 
ture. However, perhaps it 
is not the gas giant that 
should intrigue us but 
rather the rocky moons 
that orbit it. 

Recent data from 
NASA‘s Cassini mission 
shows that Enceladus, the 
moon sitting in Saturn’s 
E ring, may have the in- 
gredients perfect for life, 
right here in our solar sys- 
tem. 

Enceladus always pre- 
sented itself as an intrigu- 
ing heavenly body, being 
the brightest object in our 
solar system and forging 
an odd pathway through 
Saturn’s ring. 

The dust particles of 
the rings give Enceladus 
a wide berth, larger than 
its diameter of 504 kilome- 
ters, as if Enceladus was 
somehow pushing them 


away. 
The exploration of 
Enceladus started with 


NASA’s Cassini mission, 


launched in 1997, which 


was meant to get up close 
and personal with Saturn. 

Cassini first visited Ve- 
nus in 2002 with two fly- 
bys before returning to 
Earth and Earth’s moon. It 
then made its way through 
the asteroid belt and to Ju- 
piter before finally taking 
its first photograph of Sat- 
urn. 

Cassini finally entered 
Saturn’s orbit in 2004, and 
it made its final descent 
into Saturn’s atmosphere in 
September 2017, just short 
of the 20th anniversary of 
its first launch. 

Enceladus was not ini- 
tially a point of interest for 
the Cassini mission, but, 
after noting a strange pres- 
sure on Saturn’s magnetic 
field, Cassini was sched- 
uled to further explore 
Enceladus. 

Plumes from the surface 
of Enceladus were photo- 
graphed in 2005, indicating 
that the moon had active 
geology and that it created 
giant geysers. 

Enceladus was also 
found to have a liquid 
ocean surrounding its en- 
tire core. Originally it was 
thought to be small, but 
now it is believed to cover 
the entire moon just below 
a sheet of ice. The proof for 
this was long in the mak- 
ing: Nearly seven years 
of photos were analyzed, 
tracking the “wobble” of 
Enceladus as it orbited 
Saturn. 

The magnitude of this 
‘wobble was too great for 
_ Enceladus to be ‘completely 
_ solid. If the ice were in di- 

_ rect contact with the rocky 
core, Enceladus would be 
_ much more stationary. : 

Therefore there had to 
__ be some sort of liquid be- 
_ neath the entire sphere of 
pe Although the subsur- 

ocean evidently exists, 


“yen een as well is 


- Rai ke *e- 


unknown. 


But, on Oct. 18 2015, 
Cassini recorded data 
even more fascinating. 
Cassini flew within 30 


meters of the surface of 
Enceladus, flying through 
a plume fueled by the 
ocean, and it recorded the 
presence of hydrogen. 

The Ion and Neutral 
Mass Spectrometer (INMS) 
used to detect the compo- 
sition of the plumes was 
calibrated to block out 
‘background” hydrogen, 
the hydrogen naturally ex- 
isting in that area of space. 

In these plumes, the 
INMS found 98 percent wa- 
ter, one percent hydrogen, 
and one percent carbon 
dioxide, methane and am- 
monia. 

The implication of hy- 
drogen in Enceladus’ 
plume is enormous. Hydro- 
gen is created by reactions 
in underwater thermal 
vents, where warm water 
reacts with mineral rich 
compounds on the ocean 
floor. 

This reaction is essen- 
tial to life on Earth, al- 
lowing for the process of 
methanogenesis, | where 
carbon dioxide and hydro- 
gen are used to produce 
energy for an organism, 
creating a byproduct of 
methane. 

Methanogenesis pow- 
ers the food chain near 
Earth’s own thermal vents, 
providing energy for tiny 
organisms that larger or- 
ganisms eat, passing the 
energy up the food chain. 
Theoretically, this could be 
what's happening in Ence- 
ladus’ ocean. 

“Although we can’t de- 
tect life, we’ve found that 
there’s a food source there 
for it. It would be like a 
candy store for microbes,” 
said Hunter Waite, lead 
author of the Cassini 
study, according to an ar- 
ticle by NASA. 

Enceladus seems to 
check off all the boxes 
necessary for life. Water? 
Check. Energy for me- 
tabolism? Check. Hydro- 
gen? Check. Carbon, oxy- 
gen and nitrogen? Check, 
check and check. The only 
things missing are sulfur 
and phosphorus, but it is 
hypothesized that Encel- 
adus’ core is similar to as- 
teroids that contain both 
sulfur and phosphorous. 

It’s worth noting that 
Enceladus is far outside 
the Goldilocks zone, which 
is the area of warmth from 
a star that is theoretically 
the best place for liquid 
water and for life. In fact, 
many researchers are 
skeptical about the idea of 
life near a gas giant such 
as Saturn, due to its stormy 
atmospheres and little to 
no solid surfaces. 

The only three planets 
in the habitable Goldilocks 
zone for our solar system 
are Earth, Jupiter and Mars. 

Many places in the so- 
lar system, noticeably far 
from the Sun, have shown 
possible signs of water. For 
example, three of Jupiter's 
moons — Europa, Gany- 


-mede and Callisto — and 


even Pluto have shown 
these signs. 

With so many heavenly 
bodies in our own solar 
system containing one of 
the most important criteria 
for life, there’s a question 
that must be considered: Is 
extraterrestrial life closer 
than we thought? 


BACTERIA, From B7 
to publicize her results. 

In her post she uploaded 
a picture of the moldy petri 
dish covered with several 
strains of pathogenic fungi 
and bacteria and warned 
her readers to never dry 
their hands in an enclosed 
hand dryer of a public 
bathroom again. 

The responses to Ward’s 
discovery were mixed, with 
some audiences swearing 
off hand dryers and others 
accusing Ward of “unscien- 
tific fearmongering.” 

The discovery of the 
abundance of growth was 
not supplemented by further 
experimentation, so it is not 
possible to determine the na- 
ture of the microorganisms. 

Dyson, the company 
that manufactured the 
hand dryer that Ward 
claimed to have collect- 
ed her sample from, ex- 
plained that the bacteria 
may have come from fil- 
ters in the machines. 

“All Dyson Airblade hand 
dryers have HEPA filters that 
capture particles as small as 
bacteria from the washroom 
air before it leaves the ma- 
chine,” the company said in 
a press release. 

Additionally, Dyson stat- 
ed that their machines are 
trusted and used globally. 

“(The hand dryers] are 


OBESITY, From B7 
spending on medical treat- 
ment for obesity related is- 
sues in 2016. 

__ Although the Chilean 
> | law may seem drastic, it 
seems to have changed 
how food industries view 
the consumer population. 
Food companies have been 
voluntarily modifying 
their products to avoid the 
dreaded black logos. 


SCIENCE, From B7 
fronting the biomedical 
workforce and the training 


and role that universities 
play in this process,” Es- 
penshade said in an inter- 
view with The News-Letter. 
In particular, Hopkins 
and other institutions found 
that a large number of PhD 
candidates and post-doctoral 
students are competing for a 
limited number of tenure- 
track and faculty positions 
at universities. Therefore the 
release of data aims to poten- 
tially help students discover 
alternate career paths. 
“Many people go to grad- 
uate school thinking that 


they want to be in academia, 
and there just aren’t enough 
positions,” Espenshade said. 


Calif. student grows bacteria from hand dryer 


proven hygienic by univer- 
sity research and are trusted 
by hospitals, food manufac- 
turers and businesses world- 
wide,” the company said. 

Needless to say, the 
manufacturer disagreed 
with Ward’s results. 

The overarching ques- 
tion of whether hand dry- 
ers spread pathogens is a 
continuous topic of debate. 

Charles P. Gerba, a mi- 
crobiologist at the Universi- 
ty of Arizona, summarized 
the conflicting views in an 
interview with the New 
York Times. 

“The hot air will kill the 


For example, Nestle 
has reduced the amount 
of sugar in many of their 
products. More than 1,500 
items sold in Chile have 


_ been modified in some way 


in response to the law. 
Globally, obesity affects 
approximately 650 million 
adults and 125 million ado- 
lescents. 
Obesity, however, isn’t 
just a number and a page of 


“People tend to not confront 
this reality when they are 
entering PhD programs, but 
this [releasing data] provides 
more information.” 

The data released from 
Hopkins this month pro- 
vides information on 22 
PhD programs spanning 
across the schools of arts 
and _ sciences, engineering, 
public health, and medicine. 

The coalition plans to 
release more information 
on different aspects of post- 
doctoral and doctoral pro- 
grams over the next year 
and a half. 

Molecular and cellular bi- 
ology junior Vivian Jou said 
that she is happy the Univer- 
sity is giving some attention 
to PhD programs and the 


bacteria on the hands, but 
some studies have found 
they will also deposit bac- 
teria in the restroom on 
your hands — ie., from the 
air,” Gerba said. 

Indeed, a variety of past 
studies display truly vari- 
able results. Some _ con- 
cluded that jet air dryers 
spread as much as 1,300 
times more viral particles 
than paper towels do and 
that standard hand dryers 
spread as much as 60 times 
more. On the other hand, 
others concluded that jet 
air dryers were better than 
standard hand dryers. 


statistics. Rather, it can lead 
to many negative long-term 
effects. Those who are diag- 
nosed with obesity have an 
increased risk of develop- 
ing coronary heart disease, 
type 2 diabetes, liver dis- 
ease and more. 

“It’s difficult to be opti- 
mistic at this point,” said 
Dr. Frank Hu, chair of the 
Department of Nutrition 
at the Harvard T. H. Chan 


Hopkins joins Coalition for Next Gen. 


field of academia in general. 

“There are pre-med ad- 
visers and guidance for 
other pre-professional 
routes, but there is not any 
real guidance for people 
who want to go into aca- 
demia,” Jou said. “So it’s 
nice that Hopkins is high- 
lighting the research route 
with this new study.” 

Jou added that although 
she is interested to read the 
information that the coali- 
tion gathers and publishes, 
she doesn’t think it will af- 
fect her decision to get a PhD 
degree. - 

“Tt can never hurt to have 
more data. But I don’t think 
it’s significant enough to 
impact my career choice, be- 
cause I’m already pretty set 


PUBLIC DOMAIN 
Ward's discovery shows that air dryers can spread as much as 1,300 times more germ particles than paper towels. 


These studies do not 
provide concrete answers. 
In fact, depending on the 
source of funding, the re- 
sults seem swayed in favor 
of the financer. 

One of the only indepen- 
dent studies on the topic 
was conducted by the Mayo 
Clinic in 2000. In the study, 
researchers concluded that 
there was lack of a signifi- 
cant difference between 
the hygiene stats of hand 
dryers and paper towels. 
Perhaps the point of this 
debate is to show that an 
advancement in technology 
is not always better. 


Chilean food law bans many popular junk foods 


School of Public Health 
in an interview with NBC 
News. 

Hu said that obesity has 
quickly become a world- 
wide epidemic. 

“The trend of obesity has 
been steadily increasing in 
both children and adults 
despite many public health 
efforts to improve nutrition 
and physical activity,” Hu 
said. 


Life Science 


on getting a PhD,” Jou said. 
Additionally Espanshade 
said that other universities 
are reaching out to join the 
coalition and adopt the same 
reporting standards for their 
programs. Some universities 
report this type of data for 
all of the PhD programs, and 
this could be the beginning 
of a larger effort at Hopkins 
as well as other institutions 
to increase the amount of in- 
formation shared about PhD 
and postdoctoral programs. 
“1 think that another goal 
of the coalition is to encour- 
age other institutions to do 
the same thing,” Espen- 
sahde said. “Through this 
effort we hope to catalyze 
a broader national effort 
around data transparency.” 


Spaced rocket may be destroyed by the atmosphere 


SPACE, From B7 

radiation eventually will. 

Since the Roadster is 
no longer driving along 
Earth’s roads, it now lacks 
the protection of the atmo- 
sphere and magnetic field 
that shield the planet's 
surface from radiation. 

“All of the organics will 
be subjected to degrada- 
tion by the various kinds 
of radiation that you will 
run into there,” Carroll 
said, apercting to Live Sci- 
ence. 
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that a car is composed of, 
including plastics compo- 
nents and a carbon fiber 
frame, are highly vulner- 
able to the radiation in 
space. 

As Carroll explained, 
the radiation will force 
the carbon-carbon and 
carbon-hydrogen bonds of 
the Tesla’s organic materi- 
als to snap, causing it to 
fall apart. 

The radiation would 


cause organic materials to_ 


discolor and flake, even- 
tually splintering away. 
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Since the Roadster is com- 
pletely exposed to the 
sun, it would break down 


~ even faster. In fact; Carroll 


makes a claim that the car 
would not last a year. 

The materials that contain 
the fewest number of bonds 
will be destroyed first. Any 
organic substances shielded 
from the radiation by non- 
carbon-bonded, _ inorganic 
material will likely last lon- 
Bet, but not forever. 

The plastic in the wind- 


shield will also eventu- 


ally discolor and f 
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Plus, although carbon fiber 
pieces will last the longest, 
they eventually confront a 
deteriorating fate as well. — 
Once the radioactivity - 
subsides, there would be 
nothing left of the car ex- 
cept for its inorganic com- 
ponents such as the alumi- 
num frame, internal metals 
and certain glass parts. 
Although many were 
ecstatic about the initial 
launch, Carroll is most ex- 
cited to see what happens 
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to the Roadster in the near ae 
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M. Lacrosse The competition for an NBA title boils down to just a lew leams 


looks to 
rebound 
alter loss 


LACROSSE, From B12 


of assists when his pass to | 


McGovern resulted in yet 


another Loyola goal. The fi- | 
nal nail in the coffin would | 


come when Begley found 
the mesh for the second 
time that day on an unas- 
sisted goal, which would 
be the final change to the 


scoreboard. The Hounds 


Daniel Landy 
DanLand 


With All-Star Weekend 
in the rearview mirror, it 
is time to look ahead to the 
latter portion of the NBA 


| season, especially as the 


playoff positioning and the 


| award races begin to come 


| into focus. 


would walk away victori- | 


ous, 12-5. 

“You can’t beat a team 
like that when you're going 
offsides. You can’t beat a 
team like that when you're 
turning the ball over. How 
many times did we get 
stops and give them sec- 
ond chances? You can’t 
give a team like that sec- 
ond chances,” Pietramala 
said. “They’re too good of 
a team.” 

Tinney attributed the 
loss to a disconnect be- 


| at the 


Let’s start out by looking 
Eastern Conference 
playoff picture. For the first 
time in years, the Confer- 
ence’s_ hierarchy _ briefly 
seemed muddled. LeBron 
James’ Cleveland Cavaliers 
were reeling, and it ap- 
peared that the seven-plus 
year stranglehold that “The 
King” held on the East was 
in jeopardy. However, a 
flurry of trades before the 


| February 8 deadline drasti- 


tween the ideas practiced | 


during the week leading 
up to the game and the 
team’s execution when it 
came to the actual game 
on Saturday. 

“I thought when we 
came out, we were a little 
helter-skelter when it came 
to their pressure. We knew 
it was coming, but we 
didn’t exactly execute on 
our end and do what we did 
in practice,” Tinney said. 
“Today was a lot different 
than how we prepared all 
week, and it shows a lack 
of understanding of what's 
coming on Saturday versus 
throughout the week from 
our part.” 


The Jays will need to | 


quickly repair the discon- 
nect between the practices 
leading up to each game 
and the execution in the 
game itself. The Jays have 
one of the toughest sched- 
ules in the country, and 
the Big Ten conference is 
full of very competitive 
teams that can challenge 
the Jays. 

Even though they were 
dominant in the face-off 
circle, winning 14 of 20, 


’ Hopkins was unable to 


combat the 22 turnovers 
they gave up compared 
to Loyola’s 14. Forcing so 
many turnovers worked 
well in the Hounds’ favor, 
as they bested the Jays in 
shots 40-32 and capital- 
ized on two of their six 
extra-man opportunities; 
Hopkins was unsuccessful 
in all five of their man-up 
chances. 

“There are things to 
build off of. I thought our 
man-down was excellent. I 
thought we got good goal- 
tending, and I thought our 
guy at the face-off X did 
a good job,” Pietramala 
said. “There were good 
individual performances, 
and we’re going to find a 
way to build off of those 
and find a way to be more 
disciplined.” 

The loss knocks Hop- 
kins down to 1-1 in the sea- 
son, while Loyola picked 
up their first win in their 
1-1 season. The Blue Jays 
will be back in action on 
Friday, Feb. 23 as they host 
the University of North 
Carolina Tar Heels. The 
opening faceoff will be at 
5 p.m., and those who can’t 
make the game can catch it 
on ESPNU. 


cally changed the makeup 
of the Cavs. 

Now, with a new group 
of young players and a ten- 
sion-free locker room, the 
best player on the planet is 
in prime position to reach 
his eighth consecutive NBA 
Finals. 

In addition, the Boston 
Celtics have cooled off con- 
siderably, and the Toronto 
Raptors are still largely 
unproven in critical playoff 
situations. 

Outside of the East's 
top three, the Milwaukee 
Bucks and the Washington 


Wizards are both talented, 
young teams that are capa- 
ble of pulling off an upset 
in the playoffs. However, | 
can only see such an upset 
bringing down Boston or 
Toronto. 

LeBron is always 
locked-in come __ playoff 
time, and he will have the 
Cavs well prepared for 
another Finals run. Cleve- 
land will only lose at the 
hands of a superior team, 
which as of now cannot be 
found in the East. 

The Western Confer- 
ence will ultimately be de- 
cided ina tightly contested 
Conference Finals duel 
between the Golden State 
Warriors and the Houston 
Rockets. 

The Warriors have 
cruised through the West 
in each of the past three 
seasons. However, this year 
they will have to face a well- 
equipped Rockets team. 
James Harden and Chris 
Paul must still prove that 
they can win in the playoffs, 
but together, their one-two 
combo will be tough for the 
Warriors to stop. 

One key advantage that 
the Rockets may have over 
Golden State is their depth, 
which could play a major 
role in a potential seven- 
game series. Houston has 
seven players who are aver- 
aging more than 10 points 
per game, compared to 
Golden State’s four players. 
However, those four are 
all championship-proven 
All-Stars who know how to 
win critical games in May 
and June. 

An interesting wild card 
out West will be the Okla- 
homa City Thunder. While 


[ do not see the Thunder 
beating the Warriors or 
the Rockets in 
they will give one of those 
teams all they can handle 
in the Conference Semifi- 
nals. A lengthy, physical 
series against OKC could 
fatigue Golden State or 
Houston considerably. 

I still expect the War- 
riors to overcome the Rock- 
ets, but I also expect a tight- 
ly contested matchup that 
lives up to the hype. 

Now for the race to the 
League’s most important 
award: the MVP. It is look- 
ing increasingly likely that 
this is the season in which 
James Harden will finally 
capture the award. 

The MVP race is all 
about the narrative, and 
Harden’s fits the bill. The 
Rockets guard — who was 
a second-place finisher in 
the voting for two of the 
past three seasons — is 
now having arguably the 
most impressive season of 
his career. As of the All- 
Star Break, he led the asso- 
ciation with career-bests in 
points per game and play- 
er efficiency rating. He was 
also second in assists per 
game, value added and es- 
timated wins added. Add 
the Rockets’ League-best 
44-13 record to Harden’s 
personal achievements, 
and it is clear that he 
should be the frontrunner 
for the award. 

With regard to the De- 
fensive Player of the Year, 
I am rolling with Al Hor- 
ford. It is only fitting to 
give the award to a mem- 
ber of the Boston Celtics, 
who currently have the 
best defensive rating in the 


a_ series, 


NBA. Horford’s qualifica- 
tions go beyond his role 
as a leader and a veteran 
presence on the League's 
top defensive unit. 

When examining the 
analytics, he ranks among 
the NBA’s best in indi- 
vidual defensive rating, 
defensive wins shares, de- 
fensive points saved and 
defensive plus/minus. 
He may not have flashy 
numbers in the steals and 
blocks categories, but Hor- 
ford is extremely deserv- 
ing of the award. 

As for the Coach of the 
Year, the Raptors’ Dwane 
Casey has surged to the top 
of the leaderboard — al- 
though the Warriors’ Dray- 
mond Green and Andre 
Iguodala were impressive 
stand-ins when Steve Kerr 
handed over his clipboard 
last week. 

Amid the turmoil in 
Cleveland and _ recent 
struggles in Boston, To- 
ronto quietly snuck into the 
top position in the Eastern 
Conference standings. I am 
not ready to say that the 
Raptors are a legitimate 


WV. Basketball ends regular season with two wins 


By HALEY CROSSON 
For Zhe News-Letter 


The Hopkins women’s 
basketball team picked 
up two wins against the 
Washington College Shore- 
women and the Bryn Mawr 
College Owls this past 
week to finish out the reg- 
ular season. Both of these 
games were won by two 
strong, balanced offensive 
and defensive efforts. The 
Jays scored over 60 points 
in each game and held their 
opponents to under 50. 

On Wednesday night 
against the Shorewomen, 
the Blue Jays were led by 
junior guard Lillian Scott, 
who had 16 points and an 
assist. She scored early 
points to set the tone of 
the game for the Blue Jays 
and some important free 
throws to secure the lead in 
the second quarter. 

The Blue Jays benefit- 
ed early from two three- 
pointers by junior guard 
Madison McGrath, who 


gave Hopkins a 6-2 lead. 
Another layup by McGrath 
put the Blue Jays up 10-2, 
and they did not look back. 
She finished the game with 
11 points and three re- 
bounds. 

The Shorewomen put 
up a good fight early in the 
third quarter, decreasing 
the Jays’ lead to single dig- 
its. The Blue Jays answered 
back and outscored the 
Shorewomen 15-10 in the 
third to head into the final 
quarter with a 48-34 lead. 

From that point on, the 
game was in hand. The 
Blue Jays did not allow the 
Shorewomen to get within 
12 points of their score the 
entire fourth quarter and 
ended up winning by 14, 
62-48. 

Hopkins scored about 
half of their points in the 
paint to help them pass the 
Shorewomen. These points 
came from junior forward 
Maggie Spitzer, who fin- 
ished with five points and 
seven rebounds, and soph- 
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The Blue Jays won their last three regular season games by double digits. 


omore guard Maggie Wod- 
icka, who finished with six 
rebounds and eight points. 

The Blue Jays also got 
eight rebounds from junior 
guard Lexie Scholtz, who 
added eight points to the 
Blue Jay’s 68. This demon- 
strates the Blue Jays’ depth 
and versatility, key char- 
acteristics that will benefit 
the team as they move into 
their postseason. 

Junior forward Marissa 
Varnado discussed the 
Jays’ offense. 

“We were able to get of- 
fensive efforts out of many 
people because of our new 
focus [on the offensive end]. 
We are staying true to get- 
ting energy from our com- 
mitment to the defensive 
end to spark transition,” 
she said. 

On Saturday, in their fi- 
nal regular season game 
in Goldfarb Gym, the Blue 
Jays ran past the Bryn 
Mawr Owls, 68-36. They 
were again led by Scott, 
who finished the game 
with 15 points and two re- 
bounds. 

Like their game on 
Wednesday, the Blue Jays 
gained an early lead from 
a layup by Scott with eight 
minutes remaining in the 
first quarter and never 
trailed for the rest of the 
game. 

Varnado proved to be 
a key player off the bench 
once again for the Blue 
Jays. She finished the 
game with 10 points and 
two rebounds. She also 
converted on a three-point 
play late in the second 
quarter to add to the Blue 
Jays’ lead and end the first 


™, 


half with a 29-16 lead. 

Hopkins outscored 
Bryn Mawr in the third 
quarter, 14-4, and got bas- 
kets from Scholtz, Spitzer, 
Varnado, Scott, sopho- 
more guard Jess Sweeney 
and freshman forward 
Elise Moore. Hopkins 
went into the fourth quar- 
ter with the game all but 
put away, with a score of 
48-25. 

The fourth quarter was 
characterized by more scor- 
ing from Moore, freshman 
guard Lyndsey Hoyd, Var- 
nado, Wodicka and Swee- 
ney. Hopkins was able to 
extend the lead even more 
in the fourth, winning with 
a final score of 68-36, the 
team’s second biggest mar- 
gin of victory in the season. 

This game proved to be a 
great team win for the Jays 
to end their regular season. 
It gave them three straight 
wins to end their regular 
season and enter the Con- 
ference Championship. 

“We've used the past two 
games to prepare ourselves 
for the playoffs,” Varnado 
said. “We took time to con- 
sider what would work for 
us in terms of our offense, 
namely what our strengths 
are both individually and 
as a team and how we can 
better capitalize on them.” 


With these two wins, — 


the Blue Jays finished the 
regular season with a 16-9 
overall record and a 15-5 
record in the Centennial 
Conference. They current- 
ly sit at fourth place in the 
Conference, behind Get- 
tysburg College, Muhlen- 
berg College and Haver- 
ford College. : 
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James Harden has established himself as the frontrunner for MVP. 


threat to reach the NBA 
Finals. However, Casey de- 
serves immense credit for 
the Raptors’ ability to im- 
prove, despite playing with 
largely the same roster that 
they have had for several 
years. 

The Sixth Man of the 
Year race isn’t even close. 
My question isn’t who will 
win the award, but rather 
why this borderline All- 
Star is not a starter. 

Lou Williams of the Los 
Angeles Clippers is a no- 
brainer, a shoo-in to cap- 
ture the award. He leads 
the Clippers in points per 
game and has scored at 
least 35 points on seven 
different occasions this 
season. This includes a 
dazzling 50-point perfor- 
mance in a road victory 
against Golden State that 
put the entire League on 
notice. 

Why Williams doesn’t 
start for the ninth-best 
team in the West is anyone’s 
guess. However, the one 
thing his role as a reserve 
has done is guarantee that 
he will be bringing home 
an award after this season. 

This year’s rookie class 
has had four standout 
performers, two of whom 
are neck-and-neck for the 
Rookie of the Year Award. 
Boston’s Jayson Tatum and 
the Los Angeles Lakers’ 
Kyle Kuzma have had stel- 
lar starts to their respective 
careers, but it is the Phila- 
delphia 76ers’ Ben Sim- 
mons and the Utah Jazz's 
Donovan Mitchell who are 
vying for the award. 

I personally believe that 
Mitchell is deserving of 
the award because of the 
tremendous impact that 
he has made for the Jazz. 

In the wake of Gordon 
Hayward’s departure from 
Salt Lake City last summer, 
Utah could have fallen into 
limbo without their former 
All-Star. However, Mitch- 
ell has made his presence 
felt in his first season and 
has the Jazz contending 
for a playoff spot. He has 
led the team in points per 
game throughout the sea- 
son, as well as during the 


team’s current 11-game 
winning streak. 
Though I personally 


believe Mitchell’s strong 
campaign warrants him 
this award, I think that 
the voters will ultimately 
choose Simmons for the 
award. His overall sta- 
tistics are stronger than 
Mitchell’s, and the hype 
surrounding Philadel- 
phia’s young core makes 


him the trendy pick. How- 


ever, the individual influ- 
ence that Mitchell has had 


on the Jazz should not be — 


underestimated. 
There will be plenty of 
exciting topics to discuss 


in the coming months. 


Let’s hope that the NBA 


delivers yet another excit- _ 
ing stretch run that brings _ 


more intriguing storylines 


into the fold. 
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M. Basketball extends 
Win streak to 1] games 


By MATTHEW RITCHIE 
For The Vews-Letter 


It was business as usual 
for the men’s_ basketball 
team this past week, as they 
rounded out the regular sea- 
son with two wins against 
Centennial Conference op- 
ponents Washington College 
and Haverford College. 

These two wins 
indicative of the Jays’ play 
over the last month, with 
solid three-point shooting 
carrying the team to victory. 
With wins in these past two 
matchups, the squad moved 


were 


their regular 


hit by freshman guard Joey 
Kern, who broke the pro- 
gram record for three-point- 
ers by a freshman, formerly 
held by Luke Busby at 51, It 
took the Fords nearly four 
minutes to make their way 
onto the scoreboard due to 
the Jays’ stifling defense. 
While Haverford attempt- 
ed to mount a comeback at 
multiple times throughout 
the game, the Jays were able 
to keep them at bay with a 
frequent number of runs to 
increase the margin. 
In the first half, after 
Haverford was able to make 
it an 11-point 


season win game, the 

streak to 11 CONN, s} Jays broke 
e push each ) 

games, the P off a 7-0 run 

third longest other to get spearheaded 


total in pro- 
gram history. 

In their 
matchup with 
the Washing- 
ton College 
Shoremen, the action started 
off tight, with Hopkins tak- 
ing an early 8-7 advantage 
within the first five minutes 
of the game. The opposition 
made it apparent that they 
would not go down eas- 
ily in this pivotal late-season 
matchup. 

As quickly as the Blue 
Jays hopped out to the slim 
lead, the-Shoremen came 
back-with a 7-0 run to put 
them up by six after seven 
minutes had gone by. The 
Blue Jays knew that they 
would have to display the 
resilience and toughness 
that they showed all season. 
Freshman guard Conner 
Delaney elaborated on what 
the team is doing well. 

“The best qualities 
about our team have been 
our togetherness, tough- 
ness and our hard work,” 
Delaney said. 

Thanks to these traits and 
a barrage of three-pointers, 
the Jays-were able to grab a 
47-34 lead by the half. Junior 
guard Michael Gardner and 
senior forward Kyle Doran 
helped them take this ad- 
vantage with 11 and 12-point 
halves, respectively. 

The Jays did not look 
back after the half. By the 
midway point of the half, 
they were leading by 20 
after an eight-point run 
that was kick-started by 
a drained three by junior 
guard Noah Ralby, one 
of the Jays’ 15 three-point 
buckets on the night. 

With less than two min- 
utes left, the Jays put the 
final nail in the coffin by 
way of another three from 
junior forward Kabir Suri, 
pushing their lead to a 
game-high 24 points. With 
this wide of a margin, a 
comeback for Washington 
was insurmountable, and 
the Jays closed with a final 
score of 81-63. 

Delaney, who finished 


with 10 points and record- 


ed his 100th assist of the 
season, points to the team’s 
constant hard work as the 
reason for this win. 

“In practice, we push 
each other to get better ev- 
ery day, and that has gotten 
us to where we are today,” 
Delaney said. 

In the regular season fi- 
nale against Haverford, it 


seemed as though the Jays 


made it a point to come out 
strong, jumping out to an 
early 17-0 lead in the first 
four minutes. They built this 
lead by way of three-point- 
ers (naturally), hitting five of 
them during the early run. 


Four of these threes were | 
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better everyday.” 
— CONNER 


FRESHMAN GUARD 


by junior for- 
ward Daniel 
Vila and Ral- 
by, increasing 
their lead to 
18 at the mid- 
way point of the first half. 

The Hopkins offense then 
took charge the rest of the 
game, led by Kern’s 15 points 
on five-of-eight shooting. 
They kept Haverford down 
and won the matchup by a 
score of 70-52. This win gave 
the Jays a share of the Cen- 
tennial regular season title, 
their first since the 2014-2015 
season. The team plans to 
ride the momentum of their 
recent success into a strong 
showing in the postseason. 

“We're going to con- 
tinue to keep doing what 
we've been doing all sea- 
son,” Delaney said. 

The Jays hope to continue 
this trend against No.3 seed 
Franklin & Marshall this Fri- 
day at Swarthmore. 
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ATHLETE OF THE WEEK 


LILLIAN SCOTT — WOMEN'S BASKETBALL 


By GREGORY 
MELICK 
Spe rts Editor 


The women’s basketball 
team began their playoff 
run last Tuesday night with 
the hope of extending their 
three-game win streak to 
end the regular season. The 
Jays hosted the fifth-ranked 
Ursinus College Bears in the 
first round of the Centennial 
Conference Tournament. 

The Blue Jays would go 
on to win the game by a final 
score of 62-56 to make it to 
the semifinals of the Confer- 
ence Tournament against the 
Gettysburg College Bullets. 
The Blue Jays were led by ju- 
nior guard Lillian Scott, the 
team’s leading scorer, who 
contributed 13 points for her 
third consecutive double 
digit scoring game. 

If she keeps her num- 
bers up through the re- 
mainder of the season, it 
will be the second straight 
year she has led the team 
in scoring. Not only has 
Scott’s recent success on 
the scoreboard been a help 
to the team, but her leader- 
ship throughout the sea- 
son makes her especially 
deserving of this week’s 
Athlete of the Week. 

In her sophomore year, 
Scott was third in the Cen- 
tennial Conference in scor- 
ing, at 15.6 points per game. 
She was named to the All- 
Centennial Conference Sec- 
ond Team and was second 
in the Conference in three- 
point shooting percentage, 
at 38.5 percent. 

This year, opposing teams 
have made it a point to fo- 
cus on shutting down Scott, 
but she is still averaging 14 
¢ to put her in 


With the Blue Jays’ next 
game coming up against 


Fencing takes second 


By EMILIE HOFFER 
Sports Editor 


This past weekend, the 
women’s fencing team 
hosted the 2018 Eastern 
Women’s. Fencing Con- 
ference Championship 
(EWFC) in Goldfarb Gym, 
taking second place in 
the team championship 
behind only the Stevens 
Institute of Technology 
Ducks. The Blue Jays end- 
ed their day 6-1, their only 
loss coming from a close 
13-14 matchup against the 
Ducks. 

Highlighting the week- 
end, seven Blue Jays took 
home individual medals. 
Meanwhile, the Blue Jays 
captured both the Foil and 
Sabre squad champion- 
ships. 

To open the competi- 


tion, Hopkins took on the 


Vassar College Brewers, 
sweeping them in all three 


weapons. Leading the Jays 
| on the Sabre squad was 


sophomore Erin Chen, who 
went 7-2, winning all three 
of her bouts. In Epée, soph- 
omore Shivani Bisen (6-3) 
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Sophomore Erin Chen defended her individual title in the Sabre competition. 


led her teammates, with 
junior Jaynie Criscione and 
freshman Shaina Morris 
finishing with two wins of 
their own. 

Chen discussed the 
preparation that goes into 
training for big competi- 
tions toward the end of the 
season. 

“We try to bout as much 
as possible before, giving 
feedback and pushing each 
other, so we are all at our 
best on competition day,” 
Chen said. “And through- 
out the process, we just 
have fun.” 

The Foil squad, made 
up of freshman Brooke 
Stanicki and sophomore 
Katherine Xiang, who both 
went 3-0, finished with an 
8-1 win over the Brewers. 
Hopkins would take the 
win over Vassar, 21-6. 

Next, the Blue Jays took 
on Haverford College in an- 
other not-so-close matchup, 
taking the team win 21-6 
over the Fords and once 
again sweeping in all three 
weapons. 

Combining for six wins, 
Bisen and Morris led the 


he 


Gettysburg, Scott will look 
back on fond memories, as 
the best game of her college 
career came against Gettys- 
burg on February 1, 2017. 
That. game _ was_ look- 
ing bleak for the Jays at 
halftime, at which point 
they were down 40-30 and 
Scott had only six points. 
But in the second _ half, 
Scott caught fire, scoring 24 
points, including a three to 
force overtime. In overtime, 
Scott scored seven of the 
team’s 12 points to push the 


playing great defense often 
provides the energy I need 
to be aggressive on the offen- 
sive end, and I trust that ev- 
erything will fall into place. 


N-L: You also led the 
team in scoring last season. 
What differences have you 
noticed between last year 
and this year? 

LS: Last year, I had the 
element of surprise on my 
side, since it was the first 
time teams really ever had 
to play against me. This 


Jays to a 84- year, teams 
83 victory. have more 

Despite VITAL experience 
the win, STATISTICS and film 
the Bullets ae to watch 
eventually Name: Lillian Scott on how to 
eliminated |} Position: Guard guard me, 
the Jays in |} Sport: Basketball so it’s forced 
the playoffs, Major: Computer Science me to find 
so Hopkins |} Hometown: Westfield, N.J. |] new ways 
will be look- to adapt 
ing to return and score. 


the favor in this year’s Con- 
ference Tournament. 


The News-Letter: What 
has been the key to the 
team’s success during your 
four-game win streak? 

Lillian Scott: The big- 
gest key to the win streak 
has been a high’ level of 
team basketball. On both 
sides of the court, our en- 
tire team has been very 
locked in and displays tre- 
mendous mental and phys- 
ical effort. It is great that we 
have momentum heading 
into playoffs this week. 


N-L: You've been one of 
the leading scorers for the 
team both during this streak 
and throughout the season 
as a whole. What contributes 
to your success this season? 

LS: I try not to focus too 


‘much on how much I score 


but rather on my effort on 
defense. I have found that 


My coaches this year have 
also helped me a lot in find- 
ing new ways to finish even 
when I'm. being heavily 
guarded. 


N-L: With no seniors on 
the team, what kind of an 
adjustment have you made 
as a leader this year? 

LS: Since we have no 
seniors, we juniors have 
the most experience on the 
team. While we each lead 
in our own ways, I try to 
help the team by helping to 
instruct my teammates in 
practice and being vocal on 
the court during games. 


N-L: The team managed 
to overcome a fourth quar- 
ter deficit in this most recent 
game against Ursinus. What 
was the team’s attitude that 
allowed you to come back? 

LS: We were very resilient 
and remained calm even 
when we found ourselves 
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Scott leads the team in scoring. 


down late in the game. I 
think this is a testament to 
the trust we have in each 
other to make important 
plays in pressure situations. 


N-L: How will the team 
look to beat Gettysburg in 
the Conference semifinals, 
especially since they were 
the team that eliminated you 
from the Conference Tour- 
nament last year? 

LS: Gettysburg is a great 
team, and we will need to 
spend a lot of time over 
the next few days watch- 
ing film and working hard 
in practice, so we will be 
ready to face them. 


N-L: The highest scor- 
ing game of your career 
came last year against Get- 
tysburg. How will you look 
to replicate that type of 
success for yourself in this 
coming game? 

LS: I’m going to focus 
on playing great defense 
first and then being ag- 
gressive offensively and 
trusting that my team- 
mates will look to put 
me in the best position to 
score while I do the same 
for them. 


Catch Scott and the rest 
of the Jays on Friday when 
they take on the Bullets at 
6 p.m. in Gettysburg, Pa. 


al Eastern Conference Championship 


Epée squad 8-1 against the 
Fords. Stanicki, competing 
in Foil, once again went un- 
defeated, winning all three 
of her bouts, while the 
squad finished 6-3. Finally, 
the Sabre squad finished up 
the Blue Jay sweep, going 
7-2 as Chen and sophomore 
Alicja Tomaszewski each 
won three bouts. 

In the next three rounds, 
the Blue Jays would con- 
tinue to sweep the compe- 
tition, defeating the Hunter 
College Hawks (21-6), the 
Yeshiva College Maccabees 
(21-6), the Drew Univer- 
sity Rangers (25-2) and the 
City College of New York 
(CCNY) Beavers (26-1). Hop- 
kins would sweep in all 
three weapons against each 
of the three opponents. 

Notably against the 
Hawks, both the Foil and 
the Sabre squads went un- 
defeated. The Sabre squad 
would continue their suc- 
cessful run, going unde- 
feated against the Macca- 
bees and the Beavers and 
only dropping one bout 
to the Rangers. The Epée 
Squad would also go unde- 
feated against CCNY. 

In the seventh and final 


round of the afternoon, the 


Blue Jays faced the eventual 
victor, the Stevens Ducks, 
who edged out the Jays by 
a single point to claim the 
team title. 

Both the Sabre and the 
Foil squads would take 
the lead for the Jays, but 
the decisive matchup came 
against the two team’s 
Epée squads. Unfortu- 
nately, the Blue Jays’ Epée 
squad struggled against 


the Ducks, dropping a 7-2 
decision. 

Still, a number of Blue 
Jays ended the day of com- 
petition with some extra 
hardware to take home 
with them. In the individual 
Epée championship, Mor- 
ris took a fifth-place finish 
after a 15-8 win in the first 
round before dropping in a 
close 12-11 matchup to Julie 
McEldoon of Stevens in the 
semifinals. Bisen would fin- 
ish ninth in the Epée. 

In Foil, junior Rebecca 
Rosenthal opened the com- 
petition with a 15-5 win 
over Hannah Contreras 
of CCNY before ending 
her run in the quarterfinal 
round. Meanwhile, Xiang 
won her first two rounds 
of competition, eventually 
finishing in the semifinals 
of the Foil competition, ty- 
ing for third place. 

Hopkins took the EWFC 
Foil title for the fifth time in 
school history and the first 
time since 2014. 

However, the highlight 
of the individual compe- 
titions on the day came 
in the Sabre competition. 
The Blue Jays impressively 


- swept the top three spots in 


the Sabre, as Chen defend- 
ed her EWFC Foil Champi- 
onship title, becoming the 
only fencer in school his- 
tory to win multiple Sabre 
titles. She was also honored 
as Fencer of the Year for 


her consistently impressive 


performance. 

Chen opened the first 
round of competition with 
a 15-5 win over Vassar’s 
Lilia Hutchinson, followed 


by a 15-8 win over Drew’s 


Emily Huber. In the semi- 
final round, Chen took on 
her teammate, Tomasze- 
wski, winning 15-9 to ad- 
vance into the finals. To- 
maszewski would end her 
run in the competition ty- 
ing for third. 

The finals of the Sabre 
competition put the Jays 
head to head, as Chen took 
on her teammate, freshman 
Rebecca Zhou. Ultimate- 
ly, Chen took her second 
straight title with a 15-10 
win over Zhou, who fin- 
ished second. 

“It feels great to take the 
Sabre title, but I am even 
happier that the Sabre squad 
took 1-2-3,” Chen said. 
“Fencing in some respects 
is an individual sport, but 
I could not have done well 
without the help from my 
teammates and coaches.” 

Chen's final win of the 
day marked her 177th ca- 
reer win, putting her at fifth 
in program history. Addi- 
tionally, the Sabre squad’s 
win this year marked the 
Blue Jays’ second straight 
title and fifth overall. 

The successful day of 
competition culminated in 


numerous All-EWFC hon- — 


ors: Bisen and Rosenthal 
both earned Second Team 
All-EWFC honors, and 


‘Xiang, Zhou, Tomasze- 


wski, Morris and Chen 
all earned First Team All- 
EWFC honors. 

The Blue Jays continue 
their season as they head 
to Philadelphia this week- 
end for the Temple Invita- 
tional hosted by the Tem- 
ple University Owls on 


_ Saturday, Feb. 24. oe 
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Dip You Know? 


The Association of Collegiate Water 


Polo Coaches named 10 Blue Jays to 
receive All-Academic honors. The 


Jays are only one of 21 teams in the 


nation to record a team GPA of 3.00 
or higher. Senior Ryan Greenwald 
and junior Josh Kurtz earn this 


honor for the third time. 


CALENDAR 


Friday: 


W. Basketball @ Get sburg: 6 p.m. 
M. Basketball vs. F&M: 6 p.m. 


TEF @ Ci Bt 7 Chempionships 
Baseball vs. St. John Fisher: 12 p.m. 


(lympic sanctions on 
Russia are not enough 


Adam Orla-Bukowski 
Sportpinion 


f you have been fol- 
lowing the Winter 
Olympics closely, you 
might have noticed 
the strange name 
that Russian athletes are 
being called by announcers 
and broadcasters. Instead 
of competing as represen- 
tatives of the Russian Fed- 
eration, these athletes are 
competing under the name 
“Olympic Athletes from 
Russia.” This is definitely 
a bit strange, but there is a 
tremendous scandal lying 
underneath the surface. 

In the past few years, 
journalists and Olympic 
officials have unearthed 
a simply massive doping 
scandal in Russia, incrimi- 
nating hundreds of athletes 
and officials. The inquiry 
into Russian Olympic dop- 
ing began when an ama- 
teur cyclist and filmmaker 
named Bryan Fogel got in 
contact with Grigory Rod- 
chenkov, the head of the 
Russian Olympic Labora- 
tory. The two became fast 
friends, and after some 
coaxing, Fogel convinced 
Rodchenkov to leave Russia 
and come to United States 
to share his story with the 
American press. 

Rodchenkov disclosed a 
preposterous amount of in- 
formation to Fogel and the 
New York Times regarding a 
decades-long, multi-sport, 
state overseen doping pro- 
gram that doctored urine 
samples from hundreds of 
steroid-positive Russian 
athletes in the attempt to 
trick the Olympic Anti-Dop- 
ing Committee into think- 
ing that the athletes were 
clean. 

Rodchenkov went into 
detail on how ex-KGB 
members quite literally 
stole urine samples from 
seemingly “secure” labs 
all over the world and 
had experts break into 
the sealed samples and 
replace them with clean, 


steroid-negative urine 
samples. 
Rodchenkov _ provided 


—— ‘ 


an amplitude of evidence 

that Russian 
Vladimir Putin 
involved in 


indicating 
President 
was not only 
the scandal but, in fact, or- 
dered it to happen. 

This story broke in 2016, 
and for two years, the Olym- 
pic committee has worked 
on doling out a reprimand 
for the Russians. In the end, 
they suspended several ath- 
letes who had tested positive 
for doping and ordered that 
other Russian athletes could 
not represent Russia in the 
Olympics. 

This punishment is lack- 
luster and spineless: It is 
blatantly just a slap on the 
wrist. Let me remind you, 
this illegal program has 
likely assisted in hundreds 
of Russian medals in pre- 
vious Olympics. This trav- 
esty of justice illustrates the 
fear the Olympic commit- 
tee has that their jobs and 
future will be in jeopardy 
if they admit to how deep 
the problem lies. The Olym- 
pic committee could likely 
face as much scandal as the 
Russians have. 

So in order to protect 
the Olympic brand and 
to ensure the existence of 
future games, they have 
given Russia a light pun- 
ishment. If they had really 
done their jobs, Russia 
and their athletes would 
been suspended from the 
Olympics, perhaps until 
the summer Olympics in 
2024. Every gold, silver 
or bronze medal that an 
“Olympic Athlete from 
Russia” earns is tainted. 
We simply cannot trust 
that the Anti-Doping 
Committee has evolved 
enough to combat the ag- 
gressive cheating tactics 
of the Russians. 

Until the Russians are 
suspended and the mem- 
bers of the Olympic commit- 
tee wise up and address the 
widespread gaps they have 
in their anti-doping security 
system, there will be a blight 
upon the Olympic Games. 

We cannot condone 
cheating of any kind, and 
we must not let cheaters 
continue to cheat. If we let 
cheaters cheat, the validity 
of sporting events across 
the world will continue to 
be questioned, and the val- 
ues of hard work and fair 
play will disappear. 

For more on the Bryan 
Fogel and Grigory Rod- 
chenkov story, I highly sug- 
gest viewing Fogel’s docu- 
mentary Icarus on Netflix. 


PUBLIC DOMAIN 
Vladimir Putin visits PyeongChang to represent the Olympic Athletes of Russia. 
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W. Basketball take 
back-to-back wins 


The Hopkins women’s 
basketball team blew past 
the Washington College 
Shorewomen, the Bryn 
Mawr Owls last week. 
Their Centennial Confer- 
ence record now stands at 


Athlete of the Week: 
Lillian Scott 


Junior guard Lillian 
Scott, the leading scorer 
for the women’s basket- 
ball team, helped the Blue 
Jays overcome a fourth- 
quarter deficit to advance 
to the Centennial Confer- 


M. Basketball tie for 
first in Conference 


The men’s basketball 
team tied with the Swarth- 
more Garnet for first place 
in the Conference~ after 
two dominating victories 
against the Washington 
College Shoremen and the 


mo=wMzZ — 


15-5. 
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ence semifinals. 
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M. Lacrosse loses the Battle of Charles Street 


By BRANDON WOLFE 
Staff Writer 


In the 52nd edition 
of the Battle of Charles 
Street, the visiting ninth- 
ranked Hopkins men’s 
lacrosse team was unable 
to repeat the magic from 
last year’s overtime vic- 
tory. Falling for just the 
fifth time in the rivalry’s 
history, the Blue Jays were 
taken down by the No. 14 
Loyola University Mary- 
land Greyhounds 12-5. 

Playing in front of 
a crowd of 4,074 in the 
stands and over 193,000 
watching the game online, 
the Greyhounds — struck 
first, putting Loyola up 1-0 
through a goal from mid- 
fielder Jay Drapeau. 

The Blue Jays were able 
to even the score to one 


apiece, closing the gap just 


four minutes later, thanks 
to senior midfielder Brin- 
ton Valis, who took a pass 
from sophomore attacker 
Cole Williams to find the 
back of the cage. 

Freshman Aidan Ol- 
mstead would help the 
Hounds reclaim the lead 
by finding Drapeau in 
front of the net. Drapeau 
launched a shot that found 
its way past the Blue Jays’ 
senior goalie Brock Turn- 
baugh. Midfielder Jared 
Mintzlaff would follow up 
to extend the Loyola lead 
to two with an unassist- 
ed strike before the first 
quarter ended. 

Just eight seconds into 
the second quarter, Hop- 


kins was able to cut the 
lead back down to one as 
senior midfielder Hunt- 
er Moreland took the 
opening faceoff, driving 
through the Loyola de- 
fense to find the mesh and 
putting the score at 3-2. 

Loyola’s Alex McGov- 
ern would respond just 
two minutes later, with 
the midfielder scoring an 
unassisted goal of his own 
to bring the lead back to 
two. Capitalizing off of a 
tripping penalty against 
the Jays’ senior midfield- 
er Tal Bruno, Loyola’s 
midfielder Brian Begley 
notched an assist, finding 
attacker Pat Spencer near 
the Hopkins net and giv- 
ing the Hounds a 5-2 lead. 

Looking to get some 
momentum in the closing 
minutes of the first half, 
senior midfielder Joel Tin- 
ney connected with his 
junior counterpart Alex 
Concannon to close the 
lead to two once again. Se- 
nior attacker Shack Stan- 
wick would add another 
goal as the Blue Jays head- 
ed into the locker room 
down 5-4. 

Despite ending the first 
half with some energy in 
their favor, the Blue Jays 
were unable to hold back 
the offensive attack of the 
Hounds, as Loyola would 
go on a 7-1 run in the sec- 
ond half. 

“I hadn't seen that from 
our team all spring long. 
I thought that we were 
really organized and ex- 
tremely disciplined, and 


oe 


we were all of those things 
but tonight. We were not 
organized, and we were 
not disciplined,” head 
coach Dave Pietramala 
said in a post-game press 
conference. 

The run was kicked off 
just a minute and a half 
into the third quarter 
when Olmstead picked up 
his first goal of the season, 
burying an_ unassisted 
strike in the back of the 
Hopkins net. Junior John 
Duffy would score twice 
for the Hounds, with 
Begley scoring an unas- 
sisted goal of his own in 
between. The Greyhounds 


_ took their lead to 9-4. 


The Blue Jays tried 
to stop the bleeding, al- 
though only temporarily, 
when Moreland won the 
face-off and connected 
with freshman defender 
Jared Reinson, whose shot 
beat Loyola’s goalie Jacob 
Stover. The goal marked 
Reinson’s first goal for the 
Jays and cut the score to 
9-5 at the close of the third 
quarter. 

The final 15 minutes 
would be all Greyhounds. 
Drapeau. would  com- 
plete his hat trick just 32 
seconds into the fourth 
quarter, and Spencer 


would grab a hat trick 
See LACROSSE, pace B10 


Senior midfielder Hunter Moreland won 14 face-offs against the Greyhounds. 
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